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[Editor’s  Note:  This  issue  of  the 
Defense  Industry  Bulletin  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  a condensation  of 
the  statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  R.  Laird  on  the  FY  1971 
Defense  Program  and  Budget, 
delivered  on  Feb.  20,  1970,  to  a joint 
session  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
include  those  portions  of  the  statement 
that  are  of  special  interest  to  defense 
industry.  In  its  original  format,  the 
statement  contained  five  appendices. 
As  presented  in  the  Bulletin,  these 
appendices  have  been  rearranged  to 
immediately  follow  the  subject  areas 
to  which  they  pertain. 

The  complete  text  of  this  statement 
is  available  for  purchase  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402,  for  $1.50.1 


(i O / 


The  Secretary's  Summary 


When  we  assumed  office,  I ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  my  success 
or  failure  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  judged  on  whether  or  not  we 
in  the  Nixon  Administration  restored 
peace  and  were  able  to  maintain  it. 

As  we  reduce  our  defense  spending 
and  move  further  into  negotiations,  we 
should  have  no  illusions  about  the  cur- 
rent state  of  world  affairs.  I am 
obliged  to  report  to  you,  for  example, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  making 
similar  reductions  in  its  defense 
budget.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
pulling  abreast  of  us  in  many  major 
areas  of  military  strength  and  ahead 
of  us  in  others.  The  Soviets  are  con- 
tinuing the  rapid  deployment  of  major 
strategic  offensive  weapon  systems  at 
a rate  that  could,  by  the  mid-1970s, 
place  us  in  a second-rate  strategic 
position  with  regard  to  the  future  se- 
curity of  the  Free  World. 

Following  the  exploratory  arms  lim- 
itation talks  in  Helsinki,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  agreed  to  discuss  the  limi- 
tation of  strategic  weapon  systems 
with  us  in  Vienna  beginning  in  April. 
Hopefully,  success  in  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  will 
move  both  our  nations  well  along  the 
road  toward  the  era  of  uninterrupted 
peace  we  all  seek.  The  dividends  for 
our  domestic  programs  could  thereby 
be  increased  still  further. 

However,  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
I must  consider  actions  as  well  as 
words.  If  the  current  Soviet  buildup 
continues,  we  will  need  additional 
costly  steps  to  preserve  an  effective 
deterrent.  Pending  the  outcome  of 


SALT,  we  must  continue  those  steps 
which  are  necessary  to  preserve  our 
current  strategic  position.  Within  that 
context,  this  austere  FY  1971  budget 
is  designed  to  preserve  the  range  of 
options  we  may  need  for  possible  out- 
comes of  the  talks,  including  those  we 
may  need  if  no  agreement  is  reached 
and  Soviet  strategic  deployments  con- 
tinue at  or  above  the  present  levels. 

The  rate  of  buildup  of  the  Soviet 
threat  and  the  long  lead  time  needed 
to  develop  and  deploy  operational  sys- 
tems make  it  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue progress  on  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  and 
initiate  a further  increment  of  that 
system  in  FY  1971.  Without  the  Safe- 
guard increment  provided  by  this 
budget,  we  would  have  to  face  hard 
decisions  about  adding  to  our  offensive 
systems  in  this  'transition  year,  rather 
than  being  able  to  await  hoped-for 
progress  in  SALT  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a new  five-year  program 
which  will  be  presented  next  year. 

In  my  view,  the  President’s  decision 
to  go  forward  with  a modified  phase 
II  of  the  defensive  Safeguard  pro- 
gram will,  in  the  long  run,  enhance 
the  prospects  for  the  success  of  SALT 
because,  in  the  short  run,  it  allows  us 
to  exercise  greater  restraint  in  match- 
ing a continued  Soviet  buildup  of  of- 
fensive systems  with  actions  involving 
our  own  offensive  systems.  Safeguard 
has  the  added  advantage  of  doing  this 
with  minimal  spending  in  FY  1971. 

The  President’s  decision  on  Safe- 
guard is  also  essential  to  preserve  our 
capability  to  deter  Chinese  nuclear 
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aggression  against  our  Asian  allies 
without  jeopardizing  the  U.S.  civilian 
population. 

In  this,  my  first  comprehensive  re- 
port to  the  Congress  since  Deputy 
Secretary  David  Packard  and  I took 
office  in  January  1969,  I intend  to  set 
forth  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
gram and  budget  for  FY  1971,  and 
the  reasons  that  compel  us  to  follow  a 
transitional  course  in  this  first  year  of 
a decade  which  historians  will  proba- 
bly view  as  one  of  world  transition. 

Approach  to  FY  1971 
Defense  Program 
and  Budget 

The  programs  we  are  proposing  for 
FY  1971  are  essentially  designed  to 
preserve  our  own  military  capabilities 
and  flexibility  during  the  transition 
period  financed  by  the  FY  1971  de- 
fense budget.  We  have  made  no  irrev- 
ocable decisions  on  the  future  compo- 
sition of  our  strategic,  general  pur- 
pose, or  mobility  forces.  We  know  that 
under  any  kind  of  sensible  national 
security  program,  we  will  need  major 
portions  of  the  forces  that  are  already 
in  existence.  The  precise  mix  of  those 
forces  depends  on  many  uncertain  fac- 
tors; some  of  them  are  subject  to  our 
control,  others  are  outside  our  influ- 
ence. SALT  and  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks  are  the  most  obvious  factors 
that  contribute  to  this  uncertainty. 
Other  factors  include : 

• Progress  of  our  Vietnamization 
policy. 

• Need  for  detailed  consultations 
with  our  allies. 

• Need  to  conclude  additional 
wide-ranging  studies  on  such  matters 
as  the  balance  of  forces  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

During  the  coming  year,  we  will 
continue  to  review  what  adjustments 
in  military  strength  will  be  required 
for  ourselves  and  our  allies  to  make 
our  new  strategy  effective.  Many  of 
these  adjustments  will  be  reflected  in 
our  five-year  defense  program  next 
year. 

...  a number  of  significant  changes 
are  being  made  in  our  Planning-Pro- 
gramming-Budgeting System  (PPBS) 


procedures  and,  although  we  have  not 
found  it  feasible  in  this  Defense  Re- 
port to  project  our  proposed  forces 
and  programs  beyond  FY  1971,  we 
have  already  started  the  FY  1972-76 
PPBS  cycle.  We  confidently  expect  to 
be  in  a position  next  year  to  present 
to  the  Congress  our  proposed  five-year 
defense  program. 

An  important  change  under  the  new 
PPBS  concerns  the  role  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  and  the  Serv- 
ices. In  contrast  to  the  practice  of  the 
preceding  Administration,  we  are  now 
providing  the  JCS  and  the  Services 
explicit  strategy  and  fiscal  guidance, 
prior  to  the  submission  of  their  final 
force  recommendations  for  the  forth- 
coming five-year  program  and  annual 
budget.  In  the  past,  they  were  placed 
in  a position  where  they  had  to  submit 
their  force  recommendations  without 
reference  to  any  explicit  fiscal  guid- 
ance. This,  in  large  part,  explains 
why,  in  the  past,  the  JCS  proposals 
always  cost  $20  to  $30  billion  more 
than  the  annual  defense  budgets  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  approved  by  the  President. 

Pending  the  full  implementation  of 
the  new  PPB  System,  which  will  be 
completed  this  year,  we  have  had  to 
adopt  some  interim  arrangements  for 
the  development  of  the  FY  1971  de- 
fense program  and  budget.  It  became 
evident  by  the  late  summer  of  last 
year  that  major  reductions  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  FY  1970 
budget,  and  that  the  conditions  which 
made  these  reductions  necessary 
would  also  affect  the  FY  1971  budget. 
Those  conditions  included : 

• Determination  of  President 
Nixon  to  reorder  our  allocation  of 
Federal  resources  to  bring  them  in 
line  with  changing  national  priorities. 

• Crucial  need  to  bring  inflation 
under  control  and  the  President’s  ded- 
ication to  this  objective. 

• Clear  intent  of  Congress  to  make 
major  reductions  in  defense  spending. 

Therefore,  we  modified  the  FY  1971 
segment  of  the  previously  approved 
five-year  defense  program  to  reflect 
all  adjustments  the  Department  and 
Congress  were  expected  to  make  in 
the  FY  1970  budget.  We  then  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  modified  FY 
1971  program.  . . . 

[The  Services’]  budget  estimates 
were  reviewed  jointly  by  my  staff  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  staff,  as  has 


been  the  practice  for  many  years.  The 
force  changes  were  reviewed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  elements 
of  my  own  staff.  [Deputy  Secretary] 
Packard  and  I,  in  full  consultation 
with  all  of  our  principal  military  and 
civilian  advisors,  then  reviewed  the 
outstanding  issues  and  made  final 
decisions  on  our  FY  1971  program  and 
budget  recommendations. 

These  recommendations,  plus  those 
of  the  Defense  Program  Review  Com- 
mittee on  major  issues  involved  in  the 
FY  1971  defense  program  and 
budget,  were  submitted  directly  to  the 
President.  The  President,  of  course, 
made  the  final  decisions. 

The  FY  1971  defense  budget  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent totals  $71.3  billion  in  new  obli- 
gational  authority  (NOA)  and  $71.8 
billion  in  outlays,  excluding  any  pay 
increases  that  may  be  enacted  by  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress.  . . . 
* * * * * 

Given  a sufficiently  tranquil  world, 
the  Defense  Department’s  objective  in 
the  1970s  concerning  fiscal  matters 
will  be  to  keep  defense  spending  at 
such  a level  that : 

• Additional  resources  will  become 
available  for  domestic  programs. 

• We  will  do  our  share  in  turning 
the  tide  against  inflation. 

In  doing  this,  we  must  and  we  will 
maintain  sufficient  strength  to  ensure 
our  ability  to  deter  aggression  and 
meet  our  defense  needs. 

We  have  made  a determined  effort 
in  planning  the  FY  1971  defense 
budget  to  be  fiscally  responsible,  to 
maintain  our  current  basic  capability 
with  modernization  as  appropriate, 
and  to  provide  the  foundation  for  our 
work  ahead — that  of  reshaping  our 
military  establishment  to  support  our 
new  strategy  and  our  revised  national 
priorities. 

Finally,  I must  state  that  this  is  a 
rock-bottom  budget.  I believe  that  the 
national  security  would  be  jeopardized 
by  any  further  reductions  in  our  FY 
1971  defense  budget  request.  In  our 
testimony  throughout  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  processes  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  I hope  we  can 
convince  the  Congress  that  the  pro- 
gram presented  to  you  is  the  right 
program  for  the  first  year  of  this  new 
decade. 
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April  1970 


Priorities  and 
Resource  Allocation 


The  Nixon  Administration  attaches 
paramount  importance  to  the  prob- 
lem of  devising  more  rational  ways  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  allocate  the 
resources  at  its  disposal  among  the 
many  worthy  but  highly  competitive 
claims.  I want  to  devote  this  section  of 
my  Defense  Report  to  a discussion  of 
what  we  have  done  and  what  we  in- 
tend to  do  in  support  of  this  task. 

Determining  the  best  use  of  our 
limited  resources  is  the  essence  of 
good  planning.  During  the  past  year, 
at  the  direction  of  the  President,  we 
have  mounted  a vigorous  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  reduce  defense  ex- 
penditures. We  have  done  so  to  help 
combat  inflation  and  to  free  resources 
for  other  pressing  needs.  The  FY  1971 
defense  budget  reflects  this  continu- 
ing effort. 


Progress  Achieved 

The  Johnson  defense  budget  for  FY 
1970  proposed  just  a year  ago  was  the 
highest  in  the  last  two  decades  in  both 
requested  obligating  authority  and  es- 
timated outlays.  In  January  1969,  de- 
fense military  and  civilian  manpower 
stood  at  4,646,082,  the  highest  level 
since  Korea. 

Against  the  perspective  of  the  situ- 
ation a year  ago,  two  conclusions  are 
obvious  as  we  look  at  the  FY  1971 
defense  budget  and  the  Federal 
budget  in  general. 

First,  there  has  been  a sharp  cut- 
back in  the  defense  budget — a rec- 
ord-setting cut,  whose  size  and  im- 
pact are  not  yet  fully  revealed  or  com- 
prehended. In  mid-March,  we  plan  to 
announce  base  closures  and  related 
economies  required  by  the  reduced 
budget. 

Second,  there  has  been  a major  re- 
alignment of  priorities  within  the 
Federal  budget.  Defense  reductions 
have  been  more  than  matched  by  in- 


creases in  other  Federal  programs. 

Figure  1 highlights  some  of  these 
changes — starting  with  the  situation  a 
year  ago  and  running  through  the  FY 
1971  budget. . . . 


Figure  2 [on  page  4]  shows  budget 
trends  over  a somewhat  longer  time 
span.  Let  me  emphasize  a few  of  the 
points  shown  in  this  table: 

• Defense  spending  in  FY  1971 


Economic  Impact  of  Defense  Programs 


One  Year 
Ago 

Today 

FY  1971 

Total  obligating 
authority 

FY  1970  Johnson 
budget — $85.6 
billion 

FY  1970 
revised — 
$77  billion 

$72.9 

billion 

Outlays  (spend- 
ing) 

FY  1970  Johnson 
budget — $81.6 
billion 

FY  1970 
revised — 
$77  billion 

$71.8 

billion 

Defense  as  a per- 
cent of  GNP 

9.5% 

FY  1968 

8.7% 

FY  1969 

7% 

Defense  as  a per- 
cent of  Federal 
budget 

40.6% 

FY  1970 
Johnson  budget 

37.7%, 
FY  1970 
revised 

34.6% 

Defense  manpower 
military  and 
civilian 

4,735,000 
June  1970,  in 
Johnson  budget 

4,364,000 
June  1970,  in 
revised  budget 

4,053,000 
June  1971 

Personnel  entering 
military  service 

1,054,000 
FY  1970 

in  Johnson  budget 

836,000 
FY  1970 
revised 

753,000 

Unfilled  defense 
orders  in 
industry 

$33.1  billion 

$30  billion 

Industry  pipeline 
(unfilled  orders 
related  to  ship- 
ments) 

8.6  months 

6.8  months 

Defense  Outlays  in  Constant  Dollars 

($  billions) 

FY  1964  FY  1969  FY  1970  FY  1971 

In  FY  1964  dollars $60.8  $65.6  $60.0  $54.6 

In  F Y 1969  dollars 61.3  78.7  72.3  65.9 

Figure  1. 
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will  constitute  the  lowest  percentage 
of  total  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  of  gross  national  product 
(GNP),  in  20  years. 

• From  FY  1969  to  FY  1971,  de- 
fense spending  has  fallen  by  $6.9  bil- 
lion, while  non-defense  Federal  spend- 
ing has  risen  by  $24.6  billion.  This 
divergence  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  defense  reductions  are  now 


being  applied  to  other  national  needs. 

• From  pre-war  FY  1964  to  FY 
1971,  defense  expenditures  show  an 
increase  of  $21  billion;  other  Federal 
expenditures  increased  by  $64.9  bil- 
lion. 

• If  the  FY  1970  Johnson  budget 
is  used  as  a benchmark,  defense 
spending  is  down  $9.8  billion  in  FY 
1971  while  other  Federal  programs 


are  up  $16.2  billion- — a significant 
shift  of  priorities  in  a single  year’s 
time. 


Looking  to  the  Future 

How,  then,  do  we  intend  to  carry 
forward  into  FY  1971  and  beyond  the 
search  for  even  better  and  more  ra- 
tional allocation  of  resources?  We 
must  be  cautious,  for  a great  deal  will 
depend  on  events  beyond  our  control. 
But  the  general  thrust  of  our  pro- 
gram is  clear  in  this  transitional 
budget. 

The  general  context  of  national  con- 
cern will  be  broader  than  in  the  past. 
Our  national  security  will  be  more 
carefully  related  to  the  strength  of 
our  economy  and  the  need  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  in  America.  Be- 
cause more  of  our  resources  will  be 
channeled  away  from  defense,  at  least 
on  a relative  basis,  those  resources 
which  will  be  available  to  support  our 
defense  forces  will  become  somewhat 
scarce,  even  though  we  are  and  will 
remain  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world. 

I want  to  assure  this  Committee, 
however,  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  sacrifice  our  people’s  safety.  Noth- 
ing can  have  a higher  priority  than 
our  nation’s  safety  and  security.  We 
shall  not  allow  them  to  be  endangered 
so  long  as  we  have  the  support  of 
Congress  and  the  nation  for  the  con- 
tinuing essentials  of  national  security. 
As  the  President  noted  in  his  Foreign 
Policy  Report: 

Defense  spending  is  of  course 
in  a special  category.  It  must 
never  fall  short  of  the  minimum 
needed  for  security.  If  it  does, 
the  problem  of  domestic  pro- 
grams may  become  moot.  But 
neither  must  we  let  defense 
spending  grow  beyond  that  jus- 
tified by  the  defense  of  our  vital 
interests  while  domestic  needs 
go  unmet. 

Additional  reductions  in  future 
years  are  possible,  for  one  reason  be- 
cause dividends  await  us  from  organi- 
zational and  management  improve- 
ments. We  have  not  been  organized 
properly  in  the  past.  We  have  not 
made  the  most  rational  and  efficient 
use  of  those  strengths  and  capabilities 


Defense  Budget,  Federal  Budget,  and  GNP  Selected  Years 

(Billions  of  Dollars) 


Federal  budget  outlays  DOD  outlays 

as  percent  of: 


Years 

GNP 

Net 

total 

Dept. 

of 

Defense 

Other 

Off- 
sets b 

GNP 

Fed- 

eral 

bud- 

get 

1950 

Lowest  year 
since  W orld 
WTar  II  » 

$263.3 

$43.1 

$11.9 

$31.2 

NA 

4.5 

27.7 

1953 

Korea  peak  a 

358.9 

76.8 

47.7 

29.1 

NA 

13.3 

62.1 

1961 

Ten  years  ago 

506.5 

97.8 

44.6 

55.7 

-2.5 

8.8 

44.5 

1964 

Last  prewar 
year 

612.2 

118.6 

50.8 

70.7 

-2.9 

8.3 

41.8 

1968 

SEA  peak  » 

822.6 

178.9 

78.0 

105.5 

-4.6 

9.5 

42.5 

1969 

Last  actual 
year 

900.6 

184.6 

78.7 

111.0 

-5.1 

8.7 

41.5 

1970 

Johnson 

budget 

960.0 

195.3 

81.6  c 

119.4 

-5.7 

8.5 

40.6 

1970 

Current 

estimate 

960.0 

197.9 

77.0 

127.0 

-6.1 

8.0 

37.7 

1971  « 

Budget 

estimate 

1,020.0 

200.8 

71.8 

135.6 

-6.6 

7.0 

34.6 

1971 

In  1964 
dollars 

54.6 

Changes: 

1964  to  1971 

+407.8 

+82.2 

+21. 0d 

+64.9 

-3.7 

_ 



1969  to  1971 

+ 119.4 

+ 16.2 

-6.9 

+24.6 

-1.5 

— 

— 

• Measured  in  terms  of  defense  outlays  as  a percentage  of  GNP  and  Federal  budget. 
b These  amounts  are  undistributed  intragrovernmental  transactions  deducted  from 

Government-wide  totals.  These  include  Government  contribution  for  employee 
retirement  and  interest  received  by  trust  funds. 

• Includes  the  $2.6  billion  cost  of  the  July  1, 1969,  pay  raise.  The  pay-raise  costs 
were  not  shown  in  the  agency  totals,  but  were  included  in  a Government-wide 
contingency  estimate  in  the  FY  1970  Johnson  budget. 

d 5.2%  of  the  GNP  growth  during  this  period,  and  24.4%  of  the  increase  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

• Lowest  percent  of  GNP  since  1951;  lowest  percent  of  Federal  budget  since  1950. 

Figure  2. 
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that  the  defense  community  has  had 
at  its  disposal.  To  rectify  this  serious 
shortcoming,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  put  into  effect  far-reaching 
organizational  improvements  and  we 
have  instituted  some  important 
changes  in  Defense  Department  man- 
agement. Before  describing  those  im- 
provements, let  me  mention  some 
problems  of  the  governmental  envi- 
ronment. 


Automatic  Regulator 

In  Government  we  lack  the  alloca- 
tive mechanism  provided  to  business 
by  the  marketplace.  There  are  no  au- 
tomatic indicators  to  tell  us  how  much 
education  to  provide,  how  much  wel- 
fare, how  much  defense.  In  fact,  in 
the  American  system,  we  assign  to  the 
Government  precisely  those  activities 
that  are  not  market-oriented.  If  any 
activity  can  be  handled  on  a buyer- 
seller  basis,  we  generally  leave  it  in 
the  private  sector.  The  public  sector 
normally  gets  involved  only  when 
costs  and/or  benefits  are  widely  dif- 
fused and  difficult  to  measure. 


Structural  Flaws 

In  addition  to  this  lack  of  imper- 
sonal benchmarks  to  guide  the  alloca- 
tion of  scarce  resources,  we  face 
structural  and  institutional  difficul- 
ties. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not,  in 
the  past,  been  very  well  organized 
across  the  board  to  analyze  basic 
problems  of  resource  allocation.  We 
have  not  had  an  appropriate  mecha- 
nism for  weighing  one  Federal  pro- 
gram against  others  within  the  con- 
text of  the  budget  as  a whole  or  in  an 
appropriate  time  frame. 

Let  me  discuss  this  complex  chal- 
lenge with  the  help  of  the  simplified 
chart  shown  in  Figure  3,  which  uses 
defense  as  an  example  to  illustrate  the 
chain  of  allocative  decisions  that  must 
be  made. 

Of  course,  the  problem  is  not  as 
simple  as  this  chart  suggests,  since 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  feedback 
that  occurs  throughout  the  allocation 
process.  For  example,  after  an  overall 
Federal  allocation  is  established,  it 


may  later  develop  that  this  allocation 
is  far  from  optimum,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  actual  appropriations  en- 
acted, a changed  economic  environ- 
ment, or  a changed  world  situation.  I 
think  the  past  experience  with  Viet- 
nam budgets  is  a good  example.  Ex- 
penditures were  adjusted  at  all  levels, 
particularly  at  point  4 within  de- 
fense, as  more  resources  were  devoted 
to  General  Purpose  Forces.  The  com- 
bination of  increases  in  the  Federal 
budget  brought  about  a major  change 
at  point  1 — the  surtax. 

As  to  the  first  item  on  the  chart,  it 
is  clear  we  must  look  at  revenues  and 
expenditures  together.  For  example, 
when  we  grant  exemptions  in  our  tax 
laws,  we  are,  in  effect,  spending.  In 
fact,  “tax  spending”  is  the  current 
term  used  to  describe  this  procedure, 
and  it  is  a huge  amount.  Would  we 
appropriate  these  same  amounts  di- 
rectly? Clearly,  tax  spending  should 
meet  the  same  criteria  for  resource 
allocation  as  direct  spending,  but  we 
have  no  mechanism  for  considering 
them  together. 

Turning  to  the  second  item  on  the 
chart,  we  may  note  that  some  activi- 
ties, such  as  defense  and  foreign  af- 
fairs, are  almost  completely  Federal- 
ized. For  many  others,  however,  the 
Federal  Government  plays  only  a part 
— sometimes  a relatively  small  part — 
in  the  overall  U.S.  effort.  These  in- 
clude health,  education,  welfare,  hous- 
ing, and  transportation,  to  name  a 


few.  The  Federal  effort  in  each  of 
these  areas  should  make  sense  in 
terms  of  the  totality  of  governmental 
and  private  activity.  And,  I must  em- 
phasize, all  Federal  dollars  on  both 
sides  of  the  budget  are  in  competition 
here.  Once  again,  I don’t  think  institu- 
tional arrangements  are  appropriate 
to  our  needs. 

Moving  to  the  third  point,  consider 
what  we  face  in  allocating  resources 
within  the  Federal  sector.  We  find 
that  defense — roughly  one-third  of 
the  budget  total — is  completely  con- 
trolled through  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion-appropriation process.  The  non- 
defense portion  (two-thirds  of  the 
budget)  is  only  about  one-quarter  so 
controlled.  About  75  percent  of  the  ci- 
vilian programs  are  frozen  in  long- 
standing statutory  formulas  and  other 
relatively  fixed  guidelines.  If  Congress 
or  the  President  wants  to  change  the 
allocation  of  resources  within  the  Fed- 
eral sector  (or  among  the  Federal  and 
other  sectors)  in  any  reasonably  short 
period  of  time,  such  as  a year  or  two, 
the  only  course  open  is  the  appropria- 
tion process — but  that  process  covers 
less  than  half  of  the  direct-expendi- 
ture side  of  the  budget,  and  none  of 
the  tax  spending. 

Items  4 through  7 refer  in  the 
chart,  of  course,  to  internal  alloca- 
tional  problems  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

What  I conclude  is  that  the  annual 
authorization-appropriation  process  as 


Resource  Allocation 

General  to  Specific 

Sector  and  Decision  Level 

Allocative  Problem 

1. 

Overall  U.S.  Economy 

Private  vs.  Public  (Government) 

2. 

Government 

Federal  vs.  State  vs.  Local 

3. 

Federal  Government 

Defense  vs.  HEW  vs.  OEO  vs. 
Transportation,  etc. 

4. 

Defense 

Strategic  vs.  Gen.  Purpose  vs. 
R&D  vs.  MAP,  etc. 

5. 

Defense  Program 

ICBMs  vs.  SLBMs  vs.  Bombers 

6. 

Defense  System 

Minuteman  vs.  Titan  vs.  Other 

7. 

Defense  Weapon 

Warhead  vs.  Guidance  vs.  Penetra- 
tion Aids,  etc. 

Figure  3. 
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it  exists  today  is  not  a sufficiently 
effective  means  for  the  timely  alloca- 
tion of  resources.  It  is  too  limited  in 
scope  and  in  time. 


Needed  Improvements 

I believe  it  is  clear  two  things  are 
needed.  First,  we  must  get  our  house 
in  order  within  the  Executive  Branch. 
Then  we  must  approach  the  Congress 
with  some  specific  proposals  that  will 
facilitate  our  resource-allocation  proc- 
ess. 

I want  to  turn  now  to  the  steps  we 
have  already  initiated  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

Let  me  begin  by  mentioning,  briefly, 
the  function  of  systems  analysis,  or 
program  review.  This  is  a very  impor- 
tant tool  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  helping  [Deputy  Secretary] 
David  Packard  and  me  to  make  hard 
choices  in  acquiring  weapons  and 
establishing  force  goals. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  this 
function,  or  of  its  misuse  in  the  past. 
Some  of  this  criticism  has  been  justi- 
fied. In  my  view,  however,  systems 
analysis,  when  properly  used,  is  an 
essential  management  tool. 

There  are  no  absolute  answers  to 
the  kinds  of  questions  we  face  in  De- 
fense Department  decision  making. 
Systems  analysis,  properly  used,  ele- 
vates the  level  of  judgment  and  helps 
decision  makers  to  sort  out  fact  and 
opinion. 

Federal  Objectives, 

Resource  Allocation 

While  systematic  and  rational  allo- 
cation of  resources  within  and  among 
defense  programs  makes  sense  and 
contributes  to  efficiency,  it  will  con- 
tribute even  more  if  a similar  ap- 
proach were  taken  at  higher  levels  of 
decision  making.  Rational  allocation 
of  resources  at  the  topmost  levels  re- 
quires that  we  define  our  national 
objectives.  To  this  end  the  President 
has  established  a National  Goals  Re- 
search Staff  in  the  White  House. 

National  security  studies  and  anal- 
yses, conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the 


National  Security  Council  or  unilater- 
ally by  the  Defense  Department,  can 
provide  a good  deal  of  information 
about  our  world-wide  commitments 
and  basic  security  needs.  But  in  the 
past,  when  such  analyses  were  made, 
they  almost  never  addressed  the  other 
parts  of  the  equation,  i.e.,  our  non- 
defense objectives  and  the  resources 
available  to  attain  them. 

Since  studies  within  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment focus  on  requirements,  there 
is  a built-in  tendency  to  request  more 
resources  than  are  available.  Al- 
though our  predecessors  took  steps  to 
mitigate  this  tendency  through  the 
Planning  - Programming  - Budgeting 
System  within  DOD,  we  cannot  and 
should  not  expect  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  the  National  Security  Council 
to  decide  on  the  final  allocation  of  re- 
sources between  defense  and  non-de- 
fense activities.  The  President  and  ul- 
timately the  Congress  must  make 
these  decisions. 

Defense  Program 
Review  Committee 

During  this  past  year,  it  became  in- 
creasingly evident  that  we  needed  a 
better  way  to  come  to  grips  with  allo- 
cation of  overall  Federal  resources  to 
the  various  Departments — apd  we 
needed  it  quickly.  . . . 

We  have  not  fully  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  rational  resource  allocation  at 
the  highest  levels  of  Government,  but 
this  Administration  has  taken  what  I 
believe  to  be  a pioneering  step  in  inte- 
grating national  security  programs 
into  the  overall  picture  of  Federal 
priorities.  Last  October,  the  President 
established  the  Defense  Program  Re- 
view Committee  (DPRC)  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  our  his  responsibilities  for 
the  conduct  of  national  security  af- 
fairs, particularly  in  reviewing  major 
defense  issues  involving  military,  po- 
litical, and  economic  considerations  of 
the  highest  order.  The  President  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  this  committee  in 
his  Foreign  Policy  Peport. 

The  DPRC  is  not  just  another  level 
of  review  in  the  Executive  Branch 
that  adds  to  the  burden  of  our  already 
unwieldy  machinery,  or  that  oversees 
the  detailed  operation  of  the  Defense 
Department.  This  committee  is  not  in- 


tended to  monitor  on-going  internal 
operations,  programs,  or  budget  proc- 
esses of  the  Defense  Department.  Nor 
will  it  intrude  into  the  process  of  for- 
mulating proposals  for  defense  pro- 
grams. These  functions  continue  to  be 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  as  heretofore.  The  Defense 
Program  Review  Committee  can  and 
does,  however,  serve  a very  useful 
purpose  in  achieving  a proper  balance 
in  the  resolution  of  the  basic  alloca- 
tive problems  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  committee  can  and  hope- 
fully will : 

• Assist  the  President  in  deter- 
mining that  our  national  security 
commitments  and  requirements  are 
properly  evaluated  and  costed. 

• Review  the  overall  inventory  of 
national  resources  to  provide  better 
insight  into  balancing  the  distribution 
of  total  Federal  resources. 

• Help  to  array  for  the  President 
the  various  benefits  and  costs  of 
higher,  and  lower,  national  security 
budgets.  The  committee  can  be  partic- 
ularly useful  in  explaining,  where  na- 
tional security  needs  seem  especially 
high,  the  impact  of  added  expendi- 
tures on  other  national  goals  and  the 
means  by  which  such  impact  can  be 
ameliorated. 

If  this  group  functions  effectively  in 
this  way,  it  will  further  improve  our 
national  security  decision-making 
process. 

sfe  sj«  sjc  s|e  He 
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Strategic  Forces 

Our  strategic  forces — both  offensive 
and  defensive — account  for  about 
12  percent  of  the  total  FY  1971  defense 
budget,  but  their  vital  importance  to 
our  security  and,  indeed,  the  security 
of  the  entire  Free  World,  far  tran- 
scends their  relative  cost.  These  forces 
unquestionably  provide  the  basic  foun- 
dation of  our  deterrent. 


Strategic  Situation 

The  President  has  just  reported  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Incorporated  in 
his  report  was  a discussion  on  U.S. 
strategic  policy  and  the  strategic  envi- 
ronment. Therefore,  in  this  report,  I 
would  like  to  cover  only  those  factors 
of  specific  concern  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment— the  strategic  threat,  U.S. 
strategic  force  planning,  and  those 
programs  which  we  propose  for  FY 
1971. 

The  difficult  task  before  us  is  to  de- 
rive a proper  balance  of  forces  appro- 
priate to  fulfill  our  objectives  in  the 
current  and  future  strategic  environ- 
ment. 


Threat 

The  situation  caused  by  the  continu- 
ing rapid  expansion  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces  is  a matter  of 
serious  concern.  For  some  time,  the 
Soviet  forces  which  became  opera- 
tional in  a given  year  have  often  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  intelligence 
projections  for  that  year. 

The  projections  for  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  and  subma- 
rine launched  ballistic  missile  (SLBM) 
strengths  for  mid-1970  and  mid-1971 
have  been  revised  upward  in  each  of 
the  past  five  years  as  additional  infor- 
mation on  Soviet  deployments  has  be- 
come available.  For  example,  the  cur- 
rent estimates  of  total  operational  So- 
viet ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers  ex- 


pected by  mid-1970,  when  compared 
with  the  projections  for  mid-1970 
made  last  year,  show  an  increase  of 
well  over  100  launchers.  The  same 
basic  trend  is  evident  in  the  projec- 
tions for  1971. 

The  fact  that  our  projections  have 
not  reflected  all  of  the  growth  in  So- 
viet offensive  missile  strength  over  the 
past  several  years  is  less  important 
than  the  actual  magnitude  of  this 
threat.  During  the  forthcoming  year, 
changes  cap  be  expected. 


Soviet  Strategic  Forces 

Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  in- 
clude intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles (ICBMs),  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines, heavy  bombers,  medium 
range  and  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles  (MR/IRBMs),  and  medium 
bombers. 

Soviet  defensive  forces,  which  are 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world  in- 
clude interceptor  aircraft,  surface-to- 
air  missiles  (SAMs),  and  ballistic 
missile  defense  (BMD).  The  intercep- 
tor aircraft  and  SAMs,  together  with 
the  necessary  air  warning  facilities, 
are  considered  air  defense  forces. 

* * * * 5«C 

[A  detailed  discussion  of  the  stra- 
tegic threat  (Appendix  A of  the  state- 
ment to  Congress)  follows  this  sum- 
mary beginning  on  page  12.] 


Strategic  Force  Planning 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  strategic  nuclear 
threats,  as  presently  projected 
through  the  mid-1970s,  have  impor- 
tant implications  for  our  own  stra- 
tegic force  planning. 

Even  if  the  Soviet  Union  follows  a 
low  force-low  technology  approach 
during  the  next  few  years,  it  could 
still  have  almost  2,000  reentry  vehi- 
cles in  its  ICBM  force  by  the  mid- 


1970s.  This  force,  alone,  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  destroy  all  U.S. 
cities  of  any  substantial  size.  More 
than  half  of  the  U.S.  population  lies 
within  range  of  the  growing  Soviet 
SLBM  force.  And,  of  course,  in  de- 
fense planning,  we  must  also  take  into 
account  the  Soviet  bomber  force, 
which  is  expected  to  decline  only  grad- 
ually in  the  near  term. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
current  Soviet  missile  threat  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  prospects  of 
future  growth  in  quantity  and  quality, 
we  have  concluded  that  a defense  of 
our  population  against  that  threat  is 
not  now  feasible.  Thus,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  the  retaliatory  power 
of  our  strategic  offensive  forces  to 
deter  the  Soviet  leaders  from  launch- 
ing a nuclear  attack  on  our  cities. 

But,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  these 
forces  for  deterrence,  we  must  be  sure 
that  they  can  at  all  times  and  under 
all  foreseeable  conditions  inflict  deci- 
sive damage  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
any  combination  of  aggressors,  even 
after  our  forces  have  been  subjected 
to  an  all-out  nuclear  surprise  attack. 
The  frequently  debated  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Soviets  are  deliber- 
ately seeking  to  achieve  a “first- 
strike”  capability  against  the  United 
States  is  an  important  but  not  the 
crucial  issue  in  this  context.  What  is 
crucial  is  whether  they  could  achieve 
such  a capability  in  the  future.  In  any 
event,  in  evaluating  the  adequacy  of 
our  strategic  forces  we  must  always 
provide  for  the  possibility  that  the  So- 
viet Union  might  launch  a surprise 
attack  against  the  United  States — 
particularly  if  it  might  assure  a more 
favorable  outcome  for  them.  Our  stra- 
tegic forces  are  primarily  designed  to 
deter  such  an  attack.  Thus,  regardless 
of  how  we  interpret  Soviet  intentions, 
we  still  must  deal  with  Soviet  capabil- 
ities in  assessing  the  sufficiency  of  our 
strategic  forces  for  deterrence — now 
and  in  the  future. 

Our  forces  must  be  adequate  to  en- 
sure that  all  potential  aggressors  are 
convinced  that  acts  which  could  lead 
to  nuclear  attack  or  nuclear  blackmail 
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pose  unacceptable  risks  to  them. 

Our  latest  analyses  of  strategic 
force  effectiveness  indicate  that  the 
presently  programmed  U.S.  forces 
should  be  able  to  provide  an  adequate 
deterrent  for  the  near  term.  For  the 
longer  term,  there  is  less  certainty 
that  our  present  capability  will  re- 
main adequate. 

Should  the  Soviets  follow  a high- 
force-high  technology  approach  dur- 
ing the  next  several  years,  they  could 
pose  not  only  an  overwhelming  threat 
to  our  cities  but  also  a very  formida- 
ble threat  to  our  land-based  missile 
forcesi  and  bombers. 

The  rapidly  growing  Soviet  SLBM 
force  does  not  now  constitute  a signif- 
icant threat  to  our  land-based  mis- 
siles. But,  without  ABM  defense  of 
our  bomber  bases,  by  1972  it  could 
constitute  a severe  threat  to  the  pre- 
launch survival  of  our  bomber  forces. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  warn- 
ing time  for  our  bomber  bases  located 
near  the  coasts  could  be  considerably 
reduced.  With  considerably  less  warn- 
ing, even  our  alert  bombers  could  be 
vulnerable. 

According  to  our  best  current  esti- 
mates, we  believe  that  our  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  submarines  at  sea  can  be 
considered  virtually  invulnerable 
today.  With  a highly  concentrated  ef- 
fort, the  Soviet  Navy  today  might  be 
able  to  localize  and  destroy  at  sea  one 
or  two  Polaris  submarines.  But  the 
massive  and  expensive  undertaking 
that  would  be  required  to  extend  such 
a capability  using  any  currently 
known  antisubmarine  warfare 
(ASW)  techniques  would  take  time 
and  would  certainly  be  evident. 

However,  a combination  of  techno- 
logical developments  and  the  decisions 
by  the  Soviets  to  undertake  a world- 
wide ASW  effort  might  result  in  some 
increased  degree  of  Polaris/Poseidon 
vulnerability  beyond  the  mid-1970s.  I 
would  hope  that  Polaris  would  remain 
invulnerable  at  least  through  the 
1970s.  But,  as  a defense  planner,  I 
would  never  guarantee  the  invulnera- 
bility of  any  strategic  system  beyond 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  future,  say 
five  to  seven  years. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  proceeding  with  the  research  and 
development  for  a new  sea-based  mis- 
sile system,  the  undersea  long-range 
missile  system  (ULMS).  The  new, 


longer-range  missile  proposed  for  this 
system  would  greatly  increase  the 
submarine  operating  area,  thereby 
making  the  ASW  problem  much  more 
difficult  from  the  ocean  search  and  lo- 
gistic support  standpoints.  With  their 
long-range  missiles,  these  ships  could 
be  based  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  weapons  could  be  maintained  in 
an  “on  target”  status  during  the  en- 
tire deployment  period  of  the  subma- 
rines. 

The  foregoing  discussion  relates  to 
what  is  frequently  called  “pre-launch 
survivability”  of  U.S.  strategic  forces, 
or  the  number  of  weapons  that  would 
survive  an  initial  Soviet  attack  and  be 
available  for  retaliation.  We  are  also 
concerned  about  another  aspect  of 
survivability,  that  of  ensuring  pene- 
tration of  our  weapons  through  the 
defenses  in  the  target  area. 

The  Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  currently  deployed  around 
Moscow  could  destroy  some  arriving 
U.S.  reentry  vehicles.  Although  this 
system,  by  itself,  would  not  signifi- 
cantly degrade  a large  U.S.  retalia- 
tory strike,  it  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  our  planning.  Moreover,  the 
Soviets  are  developing  new  ABM  com- 
ponents about  which  we  as  yet  know 
little.  We  will  need  to  watch  this  pro- 
gram closely  (just  as  we  must  con- 
tinue to  review  the  SA-5  SAM  sys- 
tem) for  possible  impact  on  U.S.  re- 
taliatory penetration  capabilities. 

We  are  proceeding  with  a program 
to  place  MIRVs  on  our  Minuteman 
and  Poseidon  missiles.  We  consider 
this  program  essential  to  preserve  the 
credibility  of  U.S.  deterrent  forces 
when  faced  with  the  growing  Soviet 
strategic  threat.  The  MIRV  program 
will  provide  a number  of  small,  inde- 
pendently-targetable  warheads  on  a 
single  missile.  Should  part  of  our  mis- 
sile force  be  unexpectedly  and  se- 
verely degraded  by  Soviet  preemptive 
actions,  the  increased  number  of  war- 
heads provided  by  the  remaining 
MIRV  missiles  will  ensure  that  we 
have  enough  warheads  to  attack  the 
essential  soft  urban /industrial  targets 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time, 
the  MIRV  program  gives  us  increased 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  penetrate 
Soviet  ABM  defenses,  even  if,  as 
noted  before,  part  of  our  missile  force 
were  destroyed. 

We  must  consider  bomber  penetra- 


bility as  well.  Although  the  combined 
surveillance,  interceptor  and  SAM 
programs  of  the  Soviet  Union  account 
for  a significant  and  continuing  in- 
vestment of  resources,  we  believe  that 
this  network  is  currently  susceptible 
to  penetration  by  U.S.  bombers  using 
appropriate  tactics  and  penetration 
aids.  However,  if  the  Soviets  improve 
their  air  defenses  with  a “look-down, 
shoot-down”  intercept  system,  includ- 
ing both  surveillance  and  intercept 
aircraft,  the  penetration  capability  of 
our  bomber  force  could  be  seriously 
eroded. 

To  meet  the  threat  of  a more  so- 
phisticated Soviet  air  defense,  a num- 
ber of  alternatives  are  available.  We 
are  moving  forward  with  the  short 
range  attack  missile  (SRAM)  pro- 
gram, and  we  propose  to  continue  the 
development  of  a new  subsonic  cruise 
armed  decoy  (SCAD)  for  our  bomber 
forces  in  FY  1971. 

The  main  component  of  our  current 
bomber  force,  the  B-52,  represents 
early  1950  technology.  It  has  been, 
and  remains  today,  a useful  weapon. 
We  believe  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions of  maintenance  and  usage,  and 
with  certain  modifications  now  pro- 
grammed, the  effective  life  of  some  of 
our  B-52s  can  be  extended  at  least 
until  the  late  1970s  or  early  1980s. 

We  propose  to  move  forward  into 
engineering  development  of  a new  in- 
tercontinental jet  bomber,  the  B-l. 
This  aircraft,  in  comparison  with  the 
B-52,  is  designed  to  have  greatly  im- 
proved basing  survivability,  a smaller 
radar  cross  section,  reduced  infrared 
signature,  lower  penetration  altitudes, 
higher  penetration  speed  and  a 

greater  payload.  . . . 

* % * * * 

Given  our  interests  and  obligations 
in  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  we 
have  two  basic  alternatives  available 
to  us : 

• We  can  rely  on  our  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  for  deterrence  of 

Chinese  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 

States  or  its  allies.  If,  nonetheless,  we 
are  presented  with  a Chinese  ultima- 
tum to  let  them  have  their  way  in 
Asia  or  risk  a first-strike  nuclear  at- 
tack on  a U.S.  city,  the  President 
would  be  confronted  with  the  terrible 
choice  of  backing  down  in  Asia,  risk- 
ing the  destruction  of  U.S.  cities  and 
loss  of  American  lives,  or  initiating  a 
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strike  against  Chinese  ICBMs  before 
they  are  launched. 

• We  can  supplement  and  sustain 
the  deterrent  value  of  our  offensive 
forces  by  deployment  of  a ballistic 
missile  defense  system  to  protect  our 
cities  and  population  against  the 
Chinese  Communist  ICBM  threat. 

President  Nixon  has  assured  our 
Asian  allies  that  our  nuclear  shield 
extends  to  them.  The  credibility  of 
that  shield  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  our  Asian  allies  knew  that  because 
of  a Safeguard  defense  the  Chinese 
Communists  had  virtually  no  prospect 
of  blackmailing  the  United  States  by 
threatening  American  cities. 

Furthermore,  there  are  several  fun- 
damental differences  in  the  problem  of 
deterring  Communist  China  with  our 
strategic  offensive  forces  as  compared 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  it  is  true  that  a large  part  of 
their  industrial  capacity  is  also  con- 
centrated in  a relatively  few  cities, 
Communist  China,  in  contrast  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  for  that  matter  the 
United  States,  is  predominantly  a 
rural  society  and  only  a relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  population  is 
urban.  This  major  demographic  dif- 
ference between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Communist  China  on  the  other,  is 
highlighted  in  Figure  4. 

Some  have  contended  that  a rela- 
tively small  number  of  warheads  deto- 
nated over  China’s  50  largest  cities 
could  destroy  half  of  their  urban  pop- 
ulation and  more  than  half  of  their 
industry,  as  well  as  most  of  their  key 
government  officials  and  a large  ma- 
jority of  their  scientific,  technical  and 
skilled  workers.  This  amount  of  de- 
struction, they  maintain,  should  be  a 
sufficient  deterrent  to  an  attack  by 
Communist  China  on  the  United 
States. 

However,  there  are  other  ways  the 
Chinese  Communists  might  use  their 
nuclear  capability — as  a threat  to  the 
United  States  or  our  friends  in  Asia 
— and  while  the  fact  that  we  can  de- 
stroy a sizeable  proportion  of  Chinese 
urban  population  and  industrial  ca- 
pacity is  important,  it  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  decisive  in  this  latter  case. 

China  is  predominantly  a rural  so- 
ciety where  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  live  off  the  land  and  are  de- 
pendent only  to  a limited  extent  on 


urban  industry  for  their  survival.  The 
key  government  officials  and  even  the 
skilled  workers  can  be  evacuated  from 
the  cities  in  time  of  crisis.  The 
Chinese  are  taking  steps  to  decentral- 
ize their  industry. 

In  contrast  to  China,  our  population 
is  heavily  concentrated  in  a relatively 
few  large  cities — 25  percent  in  the  10 
largest  U.S.  cities  compared  with  11 
percent  in  the  1,000  largest  Chinese 
cities.  Consequently,  they  could  inflict 
on  us  a proportionately  greater  num- 
ber of  fatalities  in  a small  attack  than 
we  could  inflict  on  them  in  a very 
large  attack.  Finally,  in  any  nuclear 
confrontation  with  Communist  China, 
we  would  still  have  to  maintain  a suf- 
ficient deterrent  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  are  problems  that  we 
have  under  review  at  the  present  time. 

We  recognize  apparent  Chinese  am- 
bitions for  political  hegemony  in  Asia, 
and  their  indicated  hostility  toward 
the  United  States.  However,  we  do  not 
expect  them  to  resort  to  overt  aggres- 
sion to  achieve  their  political  purpose 
in  Asia.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  developing  Chinese  nu- 
clear threat,  it  would  seem  foolhardy 
on  our  part  to  rely  on  our  deterrent 
forces  only — if  a better  alternative  is 
available. 

A flexible  Safeguard  defense  would, 
serve  a future  President  far  better 
than  a rigid  offensive  capability.  As 


President  Nixon  said:  “No  President 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  lives 
and  security  of  the  American  people 
could  fail  to  provide  this  protection.” 
It  is  crucial  that  we  provide  a more 
complete  counter  to  this  potential 
Chinese  threat  and,  with  Safeguard, 
we  have  the  option  to  do  so. 

Safeguard 

The  evident  and  continuing  threats 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  force  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
continuing  progress  on  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic  missile  defense  system  in 
FY  1971.  We  hope  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  will  lead  to 
a reduced  Soviet  threat  but,  mean- 
while, it  is  essential  to  preserve,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  available  strategic 
force  options  in  this  transitional 
budget  year.  As  I indicated  earlier, 
without  the  Safeguard  increment 
provided  by  this  budget,  we  would  be 
faced  now  with  the  hard  decisions 
about  adding  immediately  to  our  of- 
fensive systems  rather  than  being  able 
to  await  hoped-for  progress  in 
SALT.  . . . 

The  decision  of  the  Administration 
to  request  continuation  of  an  orderly, 
phased  Safeguard  program  for  ballis- 
tic missile  defense — going  beyond  the 
Congressionally  approved  phase  I — 


Population  and  Industrial  Capacity  in  1970 
Cumulative  Percentage  Distribution 

(Number  of  Cities  in  Order  of  Population  Rank) 


No.  of 

United 

States 

Soviet  Union 

Communist  China 

Cities 

Pop. 

Ind.  Cap. 

Pop. 

Ind.  Cap. 

Pop. 

Ind.  Cap. 

10 

25.1 

33.1 

8.3 

25.0 

3.7 

30-35 

50 

42.0 

55.0 

20.0 

40.0 

6.8 

50-60 

100 

48.0 

65.0 

25.0 

50.0 

8.6 

65-75 

200 

55.0 

75.0 

34.0 

62.0 

9.0 

80-90 

400 

60.0 

82.0 

40.0 

72.0 

10.0 

85-90 

1000 

63.0 

86.0 

47.0 

82.0 

11.0 

Figure  4. 
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was  based  on : 

• Careful  consideration  of  the 
original  objectives  of  Safeguard  de- 
fense, and  of  the  need  to  maintain  the 
President’s  flexibility  on  future  op- 
tions to  either  curtail  or  expand  the 
system. 

• The  continued  Chinese  progress 
in  nuclear  weapons. 

• The  evolving  and  increasing  So- 
viet offensive  weapon  threat. 

• Our  determination  to  strengthen 
possibilities  for  a successful  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  agreement. 

• The  options  currently  available, 
considering  technical  progress  and 
budgetary  factors. 

• The  current  international  situa- 
tion. 

• Our  desire  to  continue  emphasis 
on  strategic  defensive  systems  rather 
than  being  forced  to  deploy  additional 
offensive  weapons  or  to  be  forced  to 
move  forward  now,  with  making  a 
portion  of  our  Minuteman  force  mo- 
bile. 


Objectives  and  the  Decision 

President  Nixon,  on  March  14,  1969, 
announced  the  following  defense 
objectives  for  Safeguard: 

Protection  of  our  land-based  re- 
taliatory forces  against  a direct 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Defense  of  the  American  people 
against  the  kind  of  nuclear  at- 
tack which  Communist  China  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  mount  within 
the  decade. 

Protection  against  the  possibility 
of  accidental  attacks  from  any 
source. 

He  further  elaborated  that: 

We  will  provide  for  local  defense 
of  selected  Minuteman  missile 
sites  and  an  area  defense  designed 
to  protect  our  bomber  bases  and 
our  command  and  control  author- 
ities. 

By  approving  this  system,  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  U.S.  fatalities 
to  a minimum  level  in  the  event 
of  a Chinese  nuclear  attack  in  the 
1970s,  or  in  an  accidental  attack 
from  any  source. 

As  the  President  has  indicated, 
rather  than  focusing  on  a single  pur- 


pose, Safeguard  has  been  and  contin- 
ues to  be  designed  to  achieve  several 
objectives  against  a combination  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  threats. 

The  President  also  stated  that  “this 
program  will  be  reviewed  annually 
from  the  point  of  view  of  (a)  techni- 
cal developments,  (b)  the  threat,  and 
(c)  the  diplomatic  context  including 
any  talks  on  arms  limitation.”  And,  as 
he  reminded  the  nation  in  his  report 
on  foreign  policy,  we  also  promised 
last  year  that  “each  phase  of  the  de- 
ployment will  be  reviewed  to  ensure 
that  we  are  doing  as  much  as  neces- 
sary but  not  more  than  that  required 
by  the  threat  existing  at  that  time.” 

In  accordance  with  this  commit- 
ment, information  was  developed  on 
various  alternative  courses  for  consid- 
eration, and  a thorough  review  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  by  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Defense  Program  Re- 
view Committee.  These  reviews  led  to 
the  President’s  decision  that  a further 
but  carefully  measured  and  modified 
defensive  deployment  should  be  re- 
quested in  FY  1971. 


Communist  Chinese  Threat 

Communist  China  has  continued  to 
test  nuclear  weapons  suitable  for  mis- 
siles. Estimates  of  the  date  by  which 
they  might  have  an  initial  ICBM  cap- 
ability vary  from  1973  to  the  mid- 
1970s.  In  either  case,  we  must  proceed 
with  the  area  coverage  of  Safeguard 
if  we  are  to  protect  our  population 
from  this  threat  in  the  late  1970s. 

As  a further  point,  however,  re- 
garding the  Chinese  threat,  the  Presi- 
dent made  it  clear  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  very  likely  prospect  of 
the  Chinese  gaining  an  operational 
capability  within  the  next  10  years. 
Our  past  history  has  shown  that 
where  we  have  avoided  important  de- 
cisions and  there  is  a dramatic  revela- 
tion of  adversary  progress  affecting 
our  security,  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  rightfully  have  become 
aroused  and  have  demanded  immedi- 
ate and  forceful  but  expensive  respon- 
ses on  a crash  basis.  Sputnik  was  a 
good  example. 

We  know  that  the  Chinese  have  the 


capability  of  testing  an  ICBM  in  the 
immediate  future  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  have  an  operational  capabil- 
ity in  the  next  several  years.  A mea- 
sured and  orderly  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard, taking  only  the  minimum  steps 
necessary  to  preserve  our  ability  to 
meet  the  threat  as  it  evolves,  is  both 
the  most  prudent  and  most  economical 
course  we  can  pursue. 

Soviet  Threat  to  Minuteman 
Deterrent 

As  described  earlier,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  growth  of  Soviet  forces  could 
present  a severe  threat  to  the  survival 
of  the  Minuteman  and  bomber  forces 
by  the  mid-1970s.  We  are  now  faced 
with  the  following  possibilities  con- 
cerning Minuteman: 

• That  the  Soviets  do  not  increase 
the  deployment  of  the  SS-9  and  the 
SS-11,  do  not  develop  a MIRV  for  the 
SS-9,  and  do  not  improve  the  ICBM 
accuracy.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  no  need  for  a defense  of  the 
Minuteman  force. 

• That  the  Soviets  stop  building 
ICBMs  beyond  those  now  operational 
or  started ; they  do  not  develop  a 
MIRV  for  the  SS-9;  but  they  do  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  their  entire 
ICBM  force.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  force  could  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  Minuteman  force  and 
Safeguard  would  be  quite  effective 
against  that  threat. 

• That  the  Soviets  deploy  a MIRV 
on  the  SS-9,  improve  their  ICBM  ac- 
curacy, and  do  not  stop  building 
ICBMs  at  this  time,  but  continue 
building  them  at  their  present  rate. 
We  would  then  be  faced  in  the  mid- 
1970s  with  a threat  which  is  much  too 
large  to  be  handled  by  the  level  of 
defense  envisioned  in  the  Safeguard 
system  without  substantial  improve- 
ment and  modification. 

The  foregoing  factors  presented  us 
with  a most  difficult  decision  involving 
three  basic  choices: 

• Should  we  react  to  the  threats 
which  are  possible  for  the  mid-1970s 
and  pay,  beginning  immediately,  the 
cost  of  this  concern? 

• Should  we  hope  that  the  threat 
is  only  modest  and  stay  with  the  pres- 
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ent  Safeguard  deployment? 

• Should  we  assume  there  will  be 
no  serious  threat  and  do  nothing? 

To  be  perfectly  candid,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  threat  could  ac- 
tually turn  out  to  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  Safeguard  defense  is 
designed  to  handle.  That  is  one  reason 
we  have  decided  to  pursue  several 
courses  which  should  lead  to  less  ex- 
pensive options  for  the  solution  to  this 
problem  than  expanding  Safeguard  to 
meet  the  highest  threat  level.  We  have 
further  decided  to  continue  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  because  the  addi- 
tional cost  needed  to  defend  a portion 
of  Minuteman  is  small  if  the  full  area 
defense  is  bought.  Safeguard  can  also 
serve  as  a core  for  growth  options  in 
defense  of  Minuteman,  if  required. 

If,  in  the  future,  the  defense  of 
Minuteman  has  to  be  expanded,  new 
and  smaller  additional  radars  placed 
in  Minuteman  fields  would  be  less 
costly  than  the  Safeguard  missile  site 
radar  because  they  would  not  have  to 
cover  such  large  areas.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  will  pursue  a program  to  de- 
termine the  optimum  radar  for  such  a 
defense  and  begin  the  development  of 
this  radar  and  associated  components 
in  FY  1971.  At  the  same  time,  the  Air 
Force  will  pursue  several  other  op- 
tions for  solving  the  survivability 
problem  of  the  land-based  missile  sys- 
tems. These  will  include  several  con- 
cepts involving  the  Minuteman  missile 
on  transporters,  in  one  case  a system 


in  which  the  missile  can  be  moved 
rapidly  into  one  of  many  hard  shelters 
— the  shelter-based  Minuteman.  The 
Air  Force  will  also  continue  to  exam- 
ine the  value  of  increasing  the  hard- 
ness of  the  silos  in  which  Minuteman 
is  now  based  or  could  be  based.  These 
are  all  research  and  development  pro- 
grams only,  in  the  FY  1971  budget. 

There  are,  then,  several  options. 
The  Safeguard  defense  will  serve  as  a 
nucleus.  We  can  add  a hardpoint  de- 
fense system  if  necessary  or  we  may 
later  choose  to  base  part  of  the  force 
in  a different  basing  concept  than  the 
present  force.  Proceeding  with  further 
deployment  of  Safeguard  in  FY  1971 
postpones  the  necessity  of  committing 
ourselves  now  either  to  a mobile  Min- 
uteman (on  land  or  afloat)  or  to  fur- 
ther hardening  of  Minuteman  silos. 
However,  should  the  Soviet  threat 
continue  to  grow  beyond  levels  that 
can  be  reasonably  handled  by  active 
defense,  I can  assure  this  Committee 
that  I will  not  hesitate  at  any  time  to 
recommend  accelerated  development 
of  ULMS  should  the  nature  of  the 
threat  warrant  it  in  the  future.  . . . 

In  summary,  our  decision  now  to 
proceed  with  further  deployment  of 
Safeguard  gives  us  another  year  in 
which  to  pursue  SALT  without  our- 
selves exacerbating  the  arms  control 
environment  through  actions  on  offen- 
sive systems.  We  can  do  this  while 
still  providing  a hedge  against  moder- 
ate threats  and  an  option  to  meet,  if 
necessary,  a heavier  threat. 


Also,  production  of  Soviet  nuclear- 
powered  ballistic  missile  submarines 
is  continuing  at  two  shipyards.  By 
the  mid-1970s  the  Soviets  will  prob- 
ably have  a submarine  force  capa- 
ble of  destroying  most  of  our  alert 
bomber  and  tanker  force  before  it  can 
fly  to  safety.  This  same  submarine 
force  threatens  our  National  Com- 
mand Authorities.  We  need  the  Safe- 
guard area  defense  to  blunt  the  first 
few  minutes  of  such  attack  so  that 
our  bombers  can  escape  and  our  com- 
mand system  can  execute  its  prime 
function.  Otherwise,  we  must  turn  to 
expensive  alternatives  such  as  rebas- 
ing or  continuous  airborne  alert. 


Strategic  Arms  Limitations 

Naturally,  the  recommendation  we 
are  making  for  the  continued  but 
carefully  limited  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard defenses  is  in  full  recognition 
that  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
with  the  Soviets  will  resume  in  April 
for  the  discussion  of  many  complex 
issues.  Among  the  factors  that  have 
led  us  to  recommend  this  measured 
and  modified  continuation  are  both  the 
continued  growth  of  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic threat  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  fact  that  many  possible  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  could  in- 
clude some  form  of  missile  defense — 
which  would  be  consistent  with  our 
national  security  objectives  and  the  le- 


The  Soviet  SS-9  intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 
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gitimate  security  interests  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  decision  to  begin  a 
modified  phase  II  deployment  does  not 
preclude  an  agreement  on  low  ABM 
levels. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Soviets  have  no  control 
over  the  Communist  Chinese,  whose 
threat  we  must  therefore  cope  with 
regardless  of  SALT.  As  President 
Nixon  recently  stated:  “Ten  years 
from  now,  the  Communist  Chinese, 
among  others,  may  have  a significant 
nuclear  capability  . . . then  it  will  be 
very  important  for  the  United  States 
to  have  some  kind  of  defense  so  that 
nuclear  blackmail  could  not  be  used.” 

An  orderly,  measured,  flexible  but 
ongoing  Safeguard  defense  program 
will  help  maintain  our  relative  posi- 
tive position  in  SALT  and  improve 
the  chances  for  a successful  outcome. 

An  important  part  of  our  proposed 
program  is  its  flexibility.  It  can  be 
modified  as  required  by  changes  in  the 
threat  which  result  from  arms  limita- 
tion agreements  or  unilateral  actions 
by  the  Soviets  or  Chinese  Communists. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  essential  that 


we  continue  this  defensive  program. 


Summary 

We  have  made  no  irrevocable  deci- 
sions with  regard  to  new  strategic 
force  programs.  The  PY  1971  budget 
is  a transition  budget.  It  is  designed 
to  preserve  the  basic  capabilities  we 
currently  have  while  retaining  key  op- 
tions until  a clearer  picture  of  the  fu- 
ture strategic  environment  emerges. 
This  should  come  from  our  own  con- 
tinuing review  and  from  such  other 
factors  as  SALT  and  the  changing 
threat. 

The  strategic  offensive  forces  we 
plan  to  maintain  in  FY  1971  include 
552  B-52  and  FB-111  bombers,  1,000 
Minuteman  and  54  Titan  II  ICBM 
launchers,  and  656  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don SLBM  launchers;  the  strategic 
defensive  forces  will  include  about  650 
manned  interceptors,  and  about  1,400 
surface-to-air  missiles  on  site. 

Figure  5 is  a summary  of  selected 
major  strategic  programs  and  asso- 
ciated funding  proposed  for  FY  1971. 


A more  detailed  discussion  of  these 
and  other  programs  is  contained  in 
Appendix  B [beginning  on  page  16]. 


Appendix  A 

Size  and  Character  of 
the  Strategic  Threat 

As  noted  earlier,  during  the  period 
when  the  United  States  enjoyed  a 
substantial  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  defense  planner  had  a 
greater  margin  of  safety  within  which 
to  design  our  future  posture.  Today, 
when  the  strategic  balance  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  so  precarious  and 
Communist  China  is  on  her  way  to 
becoming  a nuclear  power,  the  margin 
for  error  in  defense  planning  has 
virtually  disappeared. 

Therefore,  today  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, we  must  choose  very  carefully 
our  future  posture  based  on  the  best 
information  attainable,  for  mistakes 
in  the  current  strategic  environment 
can  have  far-reaching  consequences 
for  the  future  security  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Soviet  Strategic  Threat 

Summarized  in  Figure  6 are  the  ap- 
proximate Soviet  strategic  offensive 
forces  currently  estimated  operational 
for  Sept.  1,  1968,  and  Sept.  1,  1969. 
The  programmed  U.S.  forces  for  those 
dates  are  shown  for  comparison.  This 
table  is  similar  to  those  presented  in 
previous  annual  statements  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles 

Last  year,  in  the  statement  submit- 
ted by  Secretary  Clifford,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviets  had  a total  of  I 
900  ICBM  launchers  operational  as  of 
Sept.  1,  1968,  compared  with  570  in 
mid-1967  and  250  in  mid-1966.  This 
growth  has  continued,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  had  1,060  operational 
ICBMs  on  launchers  as  of  Sept.  1,  : 
1969,  an  increase  of  160  in  one  year. 
Almost  all  of  this  increase  is  ac- 


Strategic  Programs,  Proposed  Funding 

Initiation  of  engineering  development  of  Advanced  Manned  Stra- 
tegic Aircraft  (B-l,  AMSA) 

($  Million) 
100 

Initial  procurement  of  Short-Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  and 
continued  development  of  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy  (SCAD) 

297 

Continued  procurement  of  Minuteman  III  missiles  and  Minuteman 
force  modernization 

686 

Research  and  development  on  Minuteman  hardening  and  rebasing 
concepts 

77 

Conversion  of  six  SSBNs  to  Poseidon  configuration 

1,017 

Advanced  development  of  the  Undersea  Long-Range  Missile  Sys- 
tem (ULMS) 

44 

Continuation  of  engineering  development  on  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (AWACS) 

87 

Development  and  deployment  of  new  satellite  strategic  surveil- 
lance system 

219 

Continued  deployment  of  Safeguard 

1,490 

Figure  5. 
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counted  for  by  the  new  SS-9s  and 
SS-lls.  The  remainder  of  this  in- 
crease is  accounted  for  hy  deployment 
of  the  new  solid  fuel  SS-13.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  older  ICBMs  (SS— 7 
and  SS-8)  for  that  date  is  the  same 
as  reported  for  Sept.  1, 1968. 

By  mid-1970,  it  is  projected  that  the 
Soviets  will  have  over  200  more  opera- 
tional ICBMs  on  launchers.  The  num- 
ber of  operational  SS-9s  and  SS-lls 
is  expected  to  increase  substantially 
by  mid-1970.  In  addition,  a small  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  SS-13s  is  pre- 
dicted. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
operational  ICBMs  will  continue  to  in- 
crease through  mid-1971.  Beyond 
mid-1971  the  projections  become  less 
firm.  ...  I would  note  that  if  Soviet 
deployment  continues  at  the  average 
rate  of  the  past  several  years,  the 
figure  of  2,500  launchers  that  I re- 
ferred to  last  spring  could  be  attained 
by  the  mid-1970s.  However,  I am  not 
offering  that  figure  as  a forecast,  but 
rather  as  a possibility  which  I,  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  must  take  into 
account  in  planning. 

The  Soviets  are  continuing  to  de- 
velop a retrofired  weapon  which  could 
perform  as  a depressed  trajectory 
ICBM,  a fractional  orbit  bombardment 
system,  or  a dual  system.  Because  of 
the  uncertainties  concerning  the  char- 
acteristics and  purposes  of  this 
weapon  system,  no  deployment  esti- 
mates are  possible.  Therefore,  they 
are  not  considered  as  separate  sys- 
tems at  this  time  but  instead  are 
counted  with  the  SS-9,  which  is  the 
booster  used  for  these  weapons.  It  is 
possible  that  a small  number  of  these 
weapons  are  already  deployed  in  SS-9 
silos. 

Although  the  increases  in  numbers 
of  Soviet  ICBMs  are  significant  in 
their  own  right,  the  debate  on  stra- 
tegic forces  last  year  quite  properly 
highlighted  the  importance  of  qualita- 
tive factors  such  as  accuracy  and  pay- 
load,  and  these  should  also  be  consid- 
ered. 

At  the  present  time,  the  accuracy  of 
the  SS-9  with  a single  large  warhead 
is  considered  sufficient  to  destroy  a 
Minuteman  in  its  silo,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  accuracy  could  be  fur- 
ther improved. 

Development  and  testing  of  the 


three-reentry-vehicle  configuration  of 
the  SS-9  continues.  Whether  this  is 
more  accurately  described  as  multiple 
reentry  vehicle  (MRV)  or  multiple  in- 
dependent reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  in 
the  terminology  we  use,  or  whether 
there  is  any  such  meaningful  distinc- 
tion in  the  terminology  the  Soviets 
use,  is  not  quite  clear  at  this  time. 
However,  it  is  agreed  within  our  intel- 
ligence community  that  the  Soviets 
are  likely  to  develop  MIRVs,  as  we 
define  them,  in  the  next  few  years. 

We  also  have  indications  that  modi- 
fications are  underway  on  the  SS— 11. 
We  do  not  have  sufficient  information 
to  provide  a firm  estimate  of  the 
objective  of  these  modifications. 


As  noted  earlier,  there  are  no  clear 
indications  at  this  time  concerning  the 
longer-term  Soviet  objectives  for  their 
ICBM  force,  either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  The  intelligence  community  in 
its  most  recent  projections  has  identi- 
fied a range  of  possible  future  Soviet 
ICBM  reentry  vehicles  on  launchers, 
based  on  a series  of  assumptions  with 
respect  to  force  deployments  and  tech- 
nology. No  “most  likely”  case  was  pro- 
jected. These  deployment  estimates 
range  from  a “low  force-low  technol- 
ogy” effort  to  a “high  force-high  tech- 
nology” effort. 

If  the  Soviets  follow  a low  force-low 
technology  approach  they  could  have  a 
few  soft  target  MRVs  by  mid-1970 


U.S.  vs.  Soviet 

Intercontinental  Strategic  Offensive  Forces 

1 Sep  1968  1 Sep  1969 


U.S. 

Soviet 

U.S. 

Soviet 

ICBM  Launchers  a b 

1,054 

900 

1,054 

1,060 

SLBM  Launchers  ' 

656 

45 

656 

110 

Total  Launchers 

1,710 

945 

1,710 

1,170 

Intercontinental  Bombers  d 

646 

150 

581 

140-145 

Total  Force  Loadings  a 
Weapons  b 

4,200 

1,100 

4,200 

1,350 

“ U.S.  and  Soviet  ICBM  launchers  used  for  training  and  development  are  ex- 
cluded. Only  SLBMs  on  deployable  nuclear  submarines  are  included  in  total 
force  loadings.  Total  force  loadings  are  for  mid-years, 

bThe  intelligence  community  believes  the  Soviets  could  have  deployed  a simple 
multiple  reentry  vehicle  (MRV)  on  the  SS-9  late  in  1969,  and  that  a more 
advanced  MRV  system  on  the  SS-9  is  possible  in  late  1970  if  the  current  SS-9 
test  flights  are  intended  to  develop  that  capability.  If  the  present  SS-9  test 
program  is  not  aimed  at  a multiple  independent  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV) 
capability,  a follow-up  system  is  probable  which  could  provide  the  Soviets 
a MIRV  capability  as  early  as  1972. 

c In  addition  to  the  SLBMs  on  nuclear-powered  submarines,  the  Soviets  have 
SLBMs  on  diesel-powered  submarines  whose  primary  targets  the  intelligence 
community  estimates  to  be  strategic  land  targets  in  Eurasia.  The  Soviets  also 
have  submarine-launched  cruise  missiles  whose  primarily  targets  are  believed 
to  be  naval  and  merchant  vessels. 

dOnly  heavy  bombers  which  could  fly  two-way  intercontinental  missions  are 
included.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  about  50  bombers  believed  configured 
as  tankers.  These  could  be  converted  to  a bomber  role  in  a relatively  short 
time  The  Soviets  also  have  a force  of  over  700  medium  bombers  and  tankers 
in  long-rang  aviation  capable  of  striking  Eurasian  targets. 

Figure  6. 
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and  the  first  hard  target  MRVs  as 
early  as  mid-1972.  If  they  followed  a 
high  force-high  technology  approach 
they  would  probably  skip  the  MRV 
and  move  directly  to  MIRV,  in  which 
case  they  could  have  their  first  MIRVs 
by  mid-1971  and  a very  formidable 
hard  target  kill  capability  by  the  mid- 
1970s.  Even  with  a low  force-low  tech- 
nology approach,  the  hard  target  kill 
capability  would  be  considerable. 


Submarine-Launched  Ballistic  Missiles 

As  already  noted,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  surpassed  us  in  numbers  of  ICBM 
launchers;  we  believe  that  they  are 
now  building  a ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine force  which  will  be  roughly 
comparable  in  numbers  to  our  present 
Polaris  fleet.  Construction  of  the  new 
X-class  nuclear-powered  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine  with  16  tubes  contin- 
ues. We  estimate  that  several  of  this 
class  were  operational  as  of  Sept.  1, 

1969,  and  several  more  by  Feb.  1, 

1970.  . . . 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  Soviet  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missile  (SLBM)  launchers  on 
deployable  nuclear  submarines  in- 
creased from  45  on  Sept.  1,  1968,  to 
about  110  on  Sept.  1,  1969,  and  fur- 
ther increases  are  projected  through 
mid-1971.  All  of  this  growth  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  deployment  of  the 
Y-class  submarines.  In  early  1969,  it 
was  projected  that  the  Soviets  could 
have  some  35-50  of  these  ships, 
560-800  SLBM  launchers,  in 
1975-1977.  It  is  now  projected  that 
this  “end  strength”  could  be  achieved 
in  1974-1975. 

One  significant  development  noted 
this  past  year  has  been  the  testing  of 
a new,  probably  naval-oriented,  ballis- 
tic missile.  This  could  possibly  be  the 
sawfly  missile  that  was  noted  in  a So- 
viet parade  in  1967,  and  which  at  that 
time  was  described  as  a new  naval 
missile. 


Manned  Bombers 

The  third  element  of  the  Soviet  in- 
tercontinental strategic  offensive 
forces — Soviet  long-range  aviation — 
remains  essentially  the  same  as  noted 


in  previous  years.  There  is  still  no 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  intend  to  de- 
ploy a new  heavy  bomber. 

In  addition  to  about  150  Bear  and 
Bison  heavy  bombers  and  about  50 
Bison  tankers  currently  in  inventory, 
the  Soviets  also  have  more  than  700 
medium  bombers  and  tankers.  . . . 

Medium  Range  Ballistic  Missiles/ 
Intermediate  Range  Ballistic  Missiles 

No  significant  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  overall  size  of  the  Soviet 
medium  range  ballistic  missile 
(MRBM)  and  intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missile  (IRBM)  forces  during 
the  last  year.  Although  no  specific 
new  IRBM  developments  have  been 
noted,  it  appears  that  research  and 
development  on  MR/IRBM  continues, 
as  does  investigation  of  solid  propel- 
lants for  these  missiles. 


Manned  Interceptors 

The  Soviet  strategic  interceptor 
force  now  consists  of  several  thousand 
aircraft,  and  is  continuing  the  slow 
downward  trend  which  has  been  in  ev- 
idence for  some  time.  Moreover,  a 
large  percentage  of  that  force  still 
consists  of  subsonic  or  low-supersonic 
models  introduced  in  1957  or  earlier, 
i.e.,  MIG-17s,  MIG-19s,  and 
YAK-25s.  Most  of  these  older  models 
are  day  fighters  and  are  armed  with 
guns  or  rockets.  A smaller  portion  of 
the  force  is  composed  of  supersonic, 
all-weather  interceptors  introduced  in 
1959-64,  which  are  armed  with  air- 
to-air  missiles.  A still  smaller  portion 
of  the  force  is  made  up  of  new  air- 
craft, i.e.,  YAK-28s,  TU-28s  and  Fla- 
gon-As.  However,  there  has  been  a 5- 
percent  increase  in  new  aircraft  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  And,  the  last  two 
models  still  appear  to  be  in  produc- 
tion, and  thus  should  continue  to  enter 
the  force. 

Beyond  the  Flagon-A  is  the  Foxbat, 
a very  high  performance  interceptor. 
This  aircraft  may  have  entered  the 
production  stage  and  the  first  few 
could  enter  the  force  in  1970. 

As  the  newer  model  interceptors  are 
introduced  into  the  force,  a continuing 
moderate  decline  in  numbers  of  inter- 
ceptors is  predicted,  although  the 


overall  effectiveness  of  the  force 
should  increase. 


Surface-to-Air  Missiles 

Soviet  surface-to-air  (SAM)  sys- 
tems provide  good  medium  and  high 
altitude  defense  against  subsonic  and 
low-supersonic  aircraft  and  some  air- 
to-surface  missiles  (ASMs)  under  all 
weather  conditions.  Evidence  gained 
during  the  past  year  has  reinforced 
the  judgment  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board  that  the  SA-5  is  a long-range 
SAM  system  and  that  it  is  unlikely  to 
have  an  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM) 
capability  at  this  time.  However,  some 
members  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity still  feel  the  state  of  available  ev- 
idence is  such  that  an  ABM  role  can- 
not be  excluded  for  the  SA-5  system. 


Ballistic  Missile  Defense 

During  the  past  year  the  Soviets 
appear  to  have  brought  a number  of 
the  Moscow  ABM  complexes 
(ABM-1)  to  an  operational  status. 
Testing  of  what  appears  to  be  an  im- 
proved Galosh  missile  has  been  noted, 
and  such  a missile  could  be  available 
in  the  near  future.  No  firm  estimate 
of  possible  capabilities  of  this  im- 
proved missile  is  available.  Research 
and  development  related  to  a new 
ABM  system  has  also  continued. 

For  ballistic  missile  early  warning, 
and  initial  tracking,  the  Soviets  rely 
primarily  on  large  phased  array  dual 
radars.  . . . 


The  Chinese  Communist 
Nuclear  Threat 

Last  year,  in  connection  with  our 
consideration  of  Safeguard,  we  con- 
ducted an  extensive  review  of  the 
available  data  on  the  progress  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  ballistic  missile 
programs.  A recent  National  Intelli- 
gence Estimate  has  augmented  this  re- 
view and  provided  supplementary  in- 
formation on  both  the  ballistic  missile 
and  bomber  programs. 

There  are  four  major  activities  in- 
volved in  preparing  for  deployment  of 
a nuclear  weapons  force:  nuclear  ma- 
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terials  production,  nuclear  weapons 
development  and  testing,  delivery  ve- 
hicle development  and  testing,  and 
construction  of  delivery  vehicle  pro- 
duction facilities. 


Nuclear  Materials  Production 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  been 
producing  U— 235  since  about  1963.  We 
believe  they  are  also  producing  plu- 
tonium. The  actual  use  of  plutonium 
showed  up  for  the  first  time  in  the 
December  1968  test  of  a thermonu- 
clear device,  CHIC-8. 

In  their  tests  of  thermonuclear  de- 
vices the  Chinese  have  also  demon- 
strated the  capability  to  produce  both 
enriched  lithium  and  heavy  water. 
They  have  an  ample  supply  of  natural 
uranium. 

The  amount  of  U-235  now  esti- 
mated to  be  available  for  stockpiling 
would  be  sufficient  for  only  a few 
dozen  weapons  of  any  type.  Continued 
production  of  U-235  will  help  increase 
China’s  stockpile.  Nevertheless,  a fur- 
ther expansion  of  fissionable  materials 
production  facilities  may  be  required 
if  a large  scale  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction capability  is  to  be  realized.  If 
a second  U-235  plant  is  built,  at  least 
three  years  would  be  required  before 
production  could  begin. 


Nuclear  Weapons  Development, 

Testing 

From  Oct.  16,  1964,  to  the  end  of 
September  1969,  a period  of  about  five 
years,  the  Chinese  detonated  10  nu- 
clear devices.  Six  were  air-dropped, 
two  were  detonated  on  a tower,  one 
was  delivered  by  a missile,  and  one 
was  detonated  underground.  Six  of 
the  last  eight  tests  involved  thermonu- 
clear devices.  The  first  of  these  was 
detonated  in  May  1966  and  produced  a 
yield  of  more  than  200  kilotons  (KT). 
The  second  was  detonated  in  Decem- 
ber 1966  and  produced  a yield  of  a 
few  hundred  KT.  The  third  was  deto- 
nated in  June  1967  and  produced  a 
yield  of  about  3 megatons  (MT).  The 
fourth,  detonated  in  December  1967, 
was  also  a thermonuclear  device  but 
was  a probable  failure  since  it  pro- 
duced only  15-25  KT.  The  next,  deto- 
nated on  Dec.  27,  1968,  produced  a 


yield  of  about  3 MT.  The  latest  test  on 
Sept.  29,  1969,  was  also  thermonuclear, 
with  an  approximate  yield  of  3 MT. 

Thus,  with  only  relatively  few  shots, 
the  Chinese  have  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  any  other  nation.  . . . 

Four  of  the  last  five  thermonuclear 
devices  were  probably  air-dropped  by 
a medium  range  bomber.  With  only 
their  fourth  test  the  Chinese  delivered 
by  missile  a fission  device  yielding 
about  10  KT.  Should  the  Chinese  de- 
cide to  deploy  an  MRBM  in  the  imme- 
diate future  they  would  have  to  rely 
on  fission  warheads  for  this  purpose. 


Delivery  Vehicle  Development,  Testing 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  been 
working  on  an  MRBM  for  a number 
of  years.  By  1965,  activity  at  the  prin- 
cipal missile  test  range  had  become 
very  noticeable.  And,  as  noted  earlier, 
they  actually  delivered  a nuclear  de- 
vice with  a missile  in  the  October  1966 
test.  By  the  summer  of  1967,  the  rate 
of  test  firings  greatly  exceeded  the 
level  considered  normal  for  a research 
and  development  program,  leading  the 
intelligence  community  to  believe  that 
deployment  might  be  imminent.  Yet, 
two  and  one-half  years  later,  we  still 
have  no  hard  evidence  that  an  MRBM 
is  actually  being  deployed,  although 
we  continue  to  note  indications  that 
they  are  moving  toward  such  a de- 
ployment. 

The  MRBM  program  may  have 
been  delayed  by  technical  problems 
with  the  missile  itself.  Or,  it  may  have 
been  disrupted  by  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution. There  is  even  the  possibility 
that  the  Chinese  never  intend  to  de- 
ploy their  first  generation  MRBM, 
choosing  to  wait  for  a more  advanced 
missile  and  warhead.  In  any  event,  we 
believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Chinese  to  have  a force  of  80-100  op- 
erational MRBMs  by  the  mid-1970s. 
Although  this  system  does  not  pose  a 
direct  threat  to  the  United  States,  it 
would  threaten  certain  U.S.  bases  and 
allies  in  the  Far  East. 

Given  the  experience  already  ac- 
quired with  the  MRBM,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Chinese  cannot  in  time  develop  and 
deploy  an  ICBM.  We  know  that  a 
large  ballistic  missile  launch  facility 
already  exists.  In  fact,  it  was  the  con- 


struction of  this  facility,  which  proba- 
bly began  in  1965,  that  led  the  intel- 
ligence community  in  late  1966  to  esti- 
mate that  the  Chinese  Communists 
could  launch  their  first  ICBM  (or 
space  shot)  before  the  end  of  1967. 
While  there  is  as  yet  no  convincing 
evidence  that  they  have  begun  flight 
testing  from  that  facility,  we  still  be- 
lieve that  they  will  attempt  to  test 
launch  their  first  ICBM  or  space 
booster  in  the  near  future. 

Should  an  ICBM  become  available 
for  testing  within  the  next  few 
months,  initial  operating  capability 
(IOC)  could  be  achieved  by  early 
1973.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that 
IOC  will  be  later,  perhaps  by  as  much 
as  two  or  three  years.  If  the  earliest 
possible  IOC  were  achieved,  the  num- 
ber of  operational  launchers  might 
fall  somewhere  between  10  and  25  in 
1975.  . . . 


Delivery  Vehicle  Production  Facilities 

We  have  known  since  1963  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  construct- 
ing a large  ballistic  missile  production 
facility.  Whether  ICBMs  are  now 
being  produced  there  is  still  not 
known,  but  some  MRBMs  probably  are. 

The  Chinese  are  estimated  to  have  a 
limited  number  of  TU-16  Badger  air- 
craft currently  in  inventory.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  TU-16  would  probably 
be  the  principal  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tem for  the  near  future. 

Although  the  Chinese  have  one  So- 
viet-type G-class  diesel-powered  mis- 
sile launching  submarine  which  they 
continue  to  work  on,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  they  have  developed  a mis- 
sile for  it.  Moreover,  diesel-powered 
submarines  with  their  limited  endur- 
ance and  high  noise  levels  do  not  pose 
a large  threat  against  the  continental 
United  States. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  proceeding 
with  their  medium-range  bomber  pro- 
gram to  provide  a limited  nuclear  de- 
livery capability  at  an  early  date  in 
the  Asian  area,  out  to  about  1,600 
nautical  miles,  and  concurrently  are 
proceeding  with  MRBM  and  ICBM  de- 
velopment. But,  the  intelligence  com- 
munity believes  that  the  Chinese  face 
some  hard  choices  in  the  near  future 
regarding  the  overall  direction  of 
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their  nuclear  weapons  program,  the 
associated  delivery  vehicles,  and  the 
consequent  impact  on  their  general 
purpose  forces.  In  addition  to  the 
problems  of  military  versus  domestic 
resource  allocation,  and  allocation 
within  the  military  forces,  the  current 
Sino-Soviet  dispute  is  also  likely  to 
have  an  affect  on  their  decisions. 
What  these  decisions  will  be  we  can- 
not now  forecast. 

In  any  event,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists seem  to  have  all  of  the  major  ele- 
ments required  for  the  production  and 
deployment  of  ICBMs.  After  examin- 
ing the  available  data,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  potential  threat  is 
very  real,  and  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately deploy  a force  of  ICBMs. 
What  is  still  uncertain  is  when  they 
will  start  deployment  and  how  large 
and  how  good  a force  they  will  have 
by  the  mid-1970s  and  beyond. 


Appendix  B 

U.S.  Strategic  Force 
Programs  for  FY  1971 

The  specific  Strategic  Forces  pro- 
grams we  are  recommending  for  FY 
1971  are: 


Strategic  Offensive  Forces 

Strategic  Bomber  Forces 

The  manned  bomber  forces  proposed 
for  FY  1971  reflect  a number  of 
changes  since  submission  of  the  origi- 
nal FY  1970  budget  a year  ago. 

In  the  amendments  to  the  FY  1970 
budget  we  decided  to  cut  off  the 
FB-111  program  at  four  squadrons, 
rather  than  buying  six  squadrons  as 
planned  in  the  original  budget.  The 
FY  1969  procurement  of  this  aircraft 
was  reduced  from  70  to  42,  and  the 
FY  1970  buy  was  eliminated.  The 
FB-111  has  a relatively  small  pay- 
load,  and  we  believe  the  B-l  is  a more 
appropriate  solution  for  a longer-term 
bomber  program. 

. . . Our  tentative  program  now 
calls  for  all  four  [FB-111]  squadrons 
to  be  operational  by  the  end  of  FY 


1971.  . . . However,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  entire  F-lll  pro- 
gram is  being  reexamined  as  a result 
of  the  more  recent  structural  prob- 
lems encountered  with  the  fighter 
version.  . . . 

All  of  the  B-58s  are  being  phased 
out  in  FY  1970.  Eliminating  these  air- 
craft and  their  logistic  support  struc- 
ture, and  retaining  additional  B-52 
C/Fs  instead,  permits  savings  in  oper- 
ating costs. 

A year  ago  the  Air  Force  planned 
to  maintain  eight  squadrons  (132  au- 
thorized active  inventory  aircraft)  of 
B-52  C/F  aircraft.  . . . This  past 
year,  to  offset  the  phase-out  of  the 
B-58s,  as  well  as  the  reduction  in  the 
planned  FB-111  force,  we  decided  to 
retain  three  additional  squadrons  of 
B-52  C/Fs  through  FY  1970.  . . . 

In  FY  1971  we  plan  to  eliminate 
one  squadron  stationed  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  one  Continental  U.S.  (CON- 
US)-based  squadron.  This  will  leave  a 
total  of  12  B-52  C/F  squadrons,  10 
based  in  CONUS  (including  two 
Southeast  Asia  rotational  squadrons) 
and  two  stationed  in  Southeast 
Asia.  . . . 

The  existing  force  of  B-52  G/Hs, 
together  with  their  Hound  Dog  air- 
launched  missiles,  will  be  maintained 
through  FY  1971. 

To  enhance  the  pre-launch  surviva- 
bility of  our  strategic  bombers  against 
the  potential  Soviet  SLBM  threat, 
alert  aircraft  are  being  dispersed  over 
a greater  number  of  bases.  Some  sat- 
ellite bases  will  be  added  to  the  28 


existing  main  bases.  Each  satellite 
base  will  have  the  minimum  facilities 
needed  to  support  alert  aircraft,  in- 
cluding both  tankers  and  bombers. 
Several  satellite  bases  are  scheduled 
to  be  in  operation  by  end  FY  1970,  and 
all  of  them  by  end  FY  1972. 

Another  important  part  of  the 
bomber  force  program  involves  mea- 
sures to  increase  bomber  penetration 
capability.  The  major  current  effort  in 
this  area  is  the  short  range  attack 
missile  (SRAM)  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  development.  SRAM  is  an 
air-to-surface  missile  designed  to  be 
carried  on  the  B-52  G/H,  FB-111  and 
B-l,  for  use  against  terminal  defen- 
ses. 

The  program  proposed  by  the 
outgoing  Administration  a year  ago 
would  have  initiated  procurement  of 
operational  missiles  and  SRAM  modi- 
fications on  B-52s  and  FB-llls  in 
late  FY  1969.  Because  the  program 
was  still  experiencing  developmental 
difficulties,  principally  in  connection 
with  the  missile’s  solid  rocket  motor, 
we  decided  in  our  initial  review  of  the 
FY  1970  budget  to  defer  missile  pro- 
curement and  aircraft  modification. 
The  bulk  of  the  funds  available  in  FY 
1969  and  requested  in  FY  1970  for 
these  purposes  were  deleted,  but  some 
additional  funds  were  provided  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion (RDT&E)  to  help  absorb  some  of 
the  overhead  costs  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  charged  to  procure- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  production  op- 
tions in  the  existing  fixed-price  incen- 
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tive  contract  were  permitted  to  lapse 
last  year,  limiting  the  current  con- 
tract to  development  only. 

We  plan  to  pursue  SRAM  develop- 
ment through  testing  before  a commit- 
ment to  production  is  made.  If  the  test 
results  are  satisfactory,  a new  produc- 
tion contract  will  be  awarded  and  the 
fabrication  of  production  tooling 
would  be  started  with  the  $10  million 
provided  in  FY  1970  for  that  purpose. 
The  FY  1971  request  includes  $46  mil- 
lion for  RDT&E  which,  together  with 
the  additional  $9.7  million  we  pro- 
pose to  reprogram  for  this  purpose 
in  FY  1970,  will  fund  all  but  $6  mil- 
lion of  the  total  estimated  SRAM  de- 
velopment cost  ($434  million).  Also 
included  in  the  FY  1971  budget  is 
$110  million  for  missile  procurement 
(including  missiles,  spares  and  other 
items)  and  $107  million  for  aircraft 
modifications  ($93  million  for  B-52s 
and  $14  million  for  FB-llls). 

Work  on  the  subsonic  cruise  armed 
decoy  (SCAD),  an  advanced  bomber 
penetration  aid  which  is  intended  to 
counter  the  Soviet  area  defenses,  will 
also  be  continued  in  FY  1971.  The 
characteristics  of  SCAD  will  be  more 
precisely  defined  in  the  next  several 
months.  It  is  planned  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  actual  hardware  in 
FY  1971,  and  $33.6  million  has  been 
included  in  the  budget  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  may  ask  two  contractors  to 
develop  prototype  flight  vehicles  be- 
fore deciding  which  one  to  procure  for 
the  operational  inventory. 

Missile  Forces 

The  planned  missile  force  program 
for  FY  1971  is  similar  to  that  pre- 
sented last  year — 1,000  Minuteman,  54 
Titan  IIs,  and  656  SLBMs.  The  major 
changes  from  last  year  concern  the 
Minuteman  III  deployment  rate  and 
the  Poseidon  conversion  program. 

Minuteman.  Last  April,  in  the 
amendments  to  the  FY  1970  budget, 
the  Minuteman  III  deployment  rate 
was  reduced.  We  plan  to  maintain  this 
lower  rate  of  deployment  through  the 
FY  1971  funding  period  which  will 
cause  some  delay  in  the  planned  com- 
pletion of  the  force  modernization.  As 
noted  in  last  April’s  testimony,  more 
Minuteman  Is  will  be  retained  in  the 
force  to  compensate  for  the  slower  de- 
ployment of  Minuteman,  III. 


The  initial  procurement  of  Minute- 
man  III  missiles  was  made  in  FY 

1969,  and  additional  missiles  are  being 
bought  in  FY  1970.  We  have  reduced 
the  planned  Minuteman  III  FY  1970 
procurement  by  deferring  16  test  and 
spare  missiles  to  a later  year.  A total 
of  about  $686  million  is  requested  in 
FY  1971  for  the  Minuteman  procure- 
ment program,  including  about  $475 
million  for  the  procurement  of  addi- 
tional Minuteman  Ills  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  planned  deployment  rate  and 
to  provide  for  operational  testing. 

We  also  plan  to  continue  our  effort 
to  provide  additional  protection  for  all 
Minuteman  IIs  against  nuclear  radia- 
tion effects  while  in  flight.  Some  of  the 
Minuteman  IIs  should  be  hardened  to 
withstand  these  effects  by  late  1970. 
The  total  cost  of  hardening  the  rest  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $107  million. 
About  $8  million  was  provided  in  FY 

1970,  about  $40  million  is  requested 
for  FY  1971,  and  the  balance  will 
have  to  be  financed  in  future  years. 

Two  aspects  of  the  Minuteman  op- 
erational testing  program  are  worthy 


of  note.  . . . The  Air  Force  plans  to 
conduct  the  first  tests  in  FY  1971  and 
additional  tests  in  future  years.  In  ad- 
dition, we  now  propose  to  actually 
launch  one  or  more  missiles  (without 
warheads)  from  operational  silos  to 
demonstrate  combat  readiness  and  ac- 
quire a full  systems  evaluation  of  a 
complete  firing.  A total  of  about  $31 
million  has  been  included  in  the  FY 
1971  budget  for  this  purpose,  mostly 
for  research  and  development  on  spe- 
cial equipment  needed  for  safety  and 
for  directing  and  monitoring  the 
launches. 

Several  concepts  to  reduce  Minute- 
man  basing  vulnerability  are  cur- 
rently being  investigated.  A total  of 
$77  million  is  included  in  the  FY  1971 
budget  to  initiate  development  work 
on  the  most  promising  concepts  that 
emerge  from  this  investigation. 

Titan  II.  There  will  be  54  of  the 
large  warhead  Titan  IIs  in  the  forces 
at  the  end  of  FY  1970  and  1971,  the 
same  program  as  proposed  last  year. 

Polaris/Poseidon.  Although  we  still 
plan  to  convert  a total  of  31  nuclear- 


The  U.S.  Navy’s  16th  Poseidon  missile  launched  from  the  USS  Observation  Island, 
a sea-going  experimental  launch  base. 
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powered  submarines  (SSBNs)  from 
the  Polaris  to  the  Poseidon  con- 
figuration, the  changes  made  by  the 
Congress  last  year  have  necessitated 
another  rescheduling.  Two  conversions 
were  authorized  for  FY  1968  and  two 
more  for  FY  1969.  For  FY  1970,  we 
requested  six,  but  the  Congress  pro- 
vided funds  for  only  four. 

The  Poseidon  test  program  through 
January  1970  has  achieved  11  suc- 
cesses in  15  firings,  and  is  well  ahead 
of  the  Polaris  program  at  a similar 
stage  of  development.  . . . 

The  test  data  on  the  Poseidon  pro- 
gram has  been  carefully  reviewed.  It 
appears  that  Poseidon  will  meet  and 
perhaps  exceed  its  development  test 
objectives.  . . . Accordingly,  we  pro- 
pose to  start  six  more  conversions  in 
FY  1971,  leaving  17  to  be  funded  in 
later  years.  . . . 

The  Poseidon  conversions  are 
planned  to  be  performed  at  the  time 
of  a normal  overhaul.  . . . All  eight 
SSBNs  thus  far  authorized  for  con- 
version are  now  in  the  shipyards.  The 
first  Poseidon  equipped  SSBN  is 
scheduled  to  be  deployed  in  January 
1971. 


New  Strategic  Offensive  Systems 

Contractor  proposals  on  the  new 
B-l  intercontinental  bomber  are  now 
being  evaluated  by  the  Air  Force. 
Source  selection  is  scheduled  for  May 
1970,  at  which  time  it  is  planned  that 
contracts  will  be  awarded  for  engine 
and  system  development.  However,  no 
production  decision  need  be  made  at 
that  time. 

Because  the  FY  1970  appropria- 
tions were  enacted  so  late  in  the  year, 
and  because  of  other  delays  in  the 
program,  we  expect  to  use  only  about 
$40  million  of  the  approximately  $100 
million  made  available  for  that  year. 
In  addition,  $4  million  is  available 
from  FY  1969  funds.  Thus,  we  al- 
ready have  $64  million  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  FY  1971  development 
program.  These  funds,  together  with 
the  $100  million  requested  in  the  FY 
1971  budget,  will  be  sufficient  to  per- 
mit engineering  development  to  pro- 
ceed on  an  orderly  basis. 

We  are  also  requesting  $44  million 
in  the  FY  1971  budget  to  proceed  with 
detailed  design  studies  for  the  new 


undersea  long  range  missile  system 
(ULMS).  Last  year  $20  million  was 
originally  requested  for  this  project, 
but  the  Congress  provided  only  $10 
million  for  preliminary  submarine 
hull  design,  and  studies  of  the  new 
missile  and  other  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem related  to  submarine  design.  The 
funds  requested  for  FY  1971  will  be 
used  primarily  for  the  detailed  de- 
signs of  the  submarine  and  those  por- 
tions of  the  weapon  system  affecting 
submarine  design. 

We  have  also  included  $6  million  in 
the  FY  1971  budget  to  continue  work 
on  technology  applicable  to  advanced 
ICBM  systems. 


Strategic  Defensive  Forces 

Bomber  Defense 

The  current  bomber  defense  system, 
as  the  Congress  is  aware,  has  a lim- 
ited combat  effectiveness  and  is  expen- 
sive to  operate.  Accordingly,  while  re- 
search and  development  on  a modern- 
ized system  progresses,  we  plan  to 
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continue  in  FY  1971  the  phasedown  of 
the  existing  system  in  such  a way  as 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  remaining 
forces. 

Surveillance,  Warning  and  Control. 

Extensive  revisions  are  now  being 
made  in  the  surveillance,  warning  and 
control  systems,  including  the  organi- 
zation of  the  command  structure. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  retain 
a system  which,  although  reduced 
somewhat  from  the  program  planned 
last  year,  still  provides  coverage  of 
the  most  important  threat  corridors. 

Under  the  revised  plan,  the  Conti- 
nental United  States  and  part  of  Can- 
ada have  been  divided  into  six  Air  De- 
fense regions,  each  of  which  has  one 
region  control  center  backed  up  by 
two  BUIC  III  control  centers.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  one  air  defense  region 
almost  completely  in  Canada  and  one 
in  Alaska.  The  Canadian  region  also 
has  a region  control  center,  backed  up 
by  two  BUIC  III  control  centers,  plus 
a manual  control  center  in  Labrador. 
The  Alaskan  region  has  a manual  re- 
gion control  center.  All  SAGE  region 
control  centers  are  tied  directly  into 
the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  (NORAD)  Combat  Opera- 
tion Center  and  will  manage  the  air 
battle  in  the  region  (a  function  for- 
merly performed  by  the  combat  cen- 
ters) as  well  as  conduct  the  actual 
intercepts.  The  Alaskan  region  control 
center  is  also  tied  directly  into 
NORAD,  and  is  responsible  for  battle 
management  with  the  subordinate 
manual  control  centers  conducting  the 
intercepts. 

As  a part  of  the  FY  1970  expendi- 
ture reduction  effort,  the  number  of 
search  radars  was  reduced  from  118 
to  112.  . . . No  further  reduction  is 
planned  in  the  number  of  DEW  Line 
radars  beyond  the  reduction  in  FY 
1970  from  39  to  33.  . . . 

Last  year,  in  the  FY  1970  budget 
adjustments,  we  had  planned  to  re- 
duce the  EC-121  airborne  early  warn- 
ing force,  which  is  quite  costly  to  op- 
erate. We  subsequently  decided  to  re- 
tain three  additional  EC-121  aircraft 
in  Florida,  in  order  to  provide  air- 
borne radar  coverage  over  the  ap- 
proaches from  Cuba.  Interceptor  air- 
craft (drawn  from  Air  Force  or  Navy 
resources)  are  maintained  on  alert  in 
Florida  under  NORAD  operational 
control  to  provide  an  interceptor  capa- 


bility in  the  area. 

Manned  Interceptors.  During  FY 
1970,  in  addition  to  the  reductions 
proposed  by  Secretary  Clifford  last 
January,  the  Alaskan  F-102s  and  the 
remaining  F-104  squadron  in  the  ac- 
tive forces  were  phased  out,  and  three 
F-101  squadrons  were  transferred  to 
the  Air  National  Guard.  This  leaves 
for  defense  of  the  Continental  United 
States  three  F-101  squadrons  and  11 
F-106  squadrons  in  the  active  forces, 
augmented  by  3 F-101  and  13  F-102 
squadrons  in  the  Air  National  Guard. 
In  addition,  1 F-102  squadron  is  sta- 
tioned in  Hawaii  for  air  defense  of 
that  area.  The  last  2 squadrons  of 
F-89s  have  been  phased  out  of  the  Air 
National  Guard. 

Surface-to-Air  Missiles.  Although 
some  inactivations  of  Nike-Hercules 
batteries  were  planned  in  last  year’s 
initial  budget  request,  this  phasedown 
was  accelerated  by  the  FY  1970  ex- 
penditure reduction  effort., . . . 

Twelve  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  Nike-Hercules  batteries  will  be 
inactivated  during  FY  1970,  three 
more  than  contemplated  last  Novem- 
ber. . . . 

Finally,  one  Bomarc  squadron  was 
phased  out  in  FY  1970,  leaving  a total 
of  live  in  the  forces  with  the  remain- 
ing assets  distributed  among  the  other 
squadrons. 

Air  Defense  Modernization.  The 
three  major  components  of  the  air  de- 
fense modernization  program  are  the 
airborne  warning  and  control  system 
(AWACS),  the  over-the-horizon 
(OTH)  radar,  and  an  improved  inter- 
ceptor. Additional  research  and  devel- 
opment funding  for  each  is  requested 
for  FY  1971. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
three  is  AWACS,  an  airborne  surveil- 
lance, command,  control  and  communi- 
cation system  consisting  of  special 
avionics  and  a large  radar  installed  in 
a military  version  of  a commercial  jet 
aircraft  such  as  the  DC-8  or  707.  The 
main  feature  of  the  AWACS  would  be 
the  radar’s  ability  to  see  low-flying 
aircraft  against  the  surface  clutter 
over  land  or  sea.  The  technical  feasi- 
bility of  the  principal  components  of 
such  a radar  has  already  been  demon- 
strated in  the  Overland  Radar  Tech- 
nology program.  But  the  only  way  we 
can  determine  how  well  it  will  work  in 
actual  practice  is  to  develop  a full- 


scale  radar,  install  it  in  an  aircraft 
together  with  the  other  critical  compo- 
nents, and  test  the  entire  system  in  an 
operational  environment. 

Accordingly,  the  development  pro- 
gram now  proposed  is  keyed  to  the 
actual  demonstration  of  a working 
radar.  Engineering  development  is 
scheduled  to  commence  in  early  1970. 
The  first  two  and  one-half  years 
would  be  devoted  primarily  to  the 
competitive  development  of  two  dif- 
ferent full-scale  prototype  radars, 
which  would  be  flight  tested  sometime 
in  early  FY  1972,  in  the  actual  air- 
craft selected  for  this  mission.  This 
would  enable  us  to  choose  the  better  of 
the  two  radars  if  we  decide  to  go 
ahead  with  AWACS  procurement.  We 
see  no  need  for  more  than  one  prime 
systems  contractor,  however,  and  this 
selection  will  be  made  in  March  1970. 
The  approach  we  have  adopted  for 
this  program  would  limit  our  initial 
commitment  simply  to  the  flight  test 
of  the  radars.  No  decision  on  procure- 
ment need  be  made  until  the  radar 
performance  is  successfully  demon- 
strated, and  we  do  not  intend  to  make 
any  further  commitments  until  that 
program  milestone  has  been  reached. 
A total  of  $87  million  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  FY  1971  budget  to  con- 
tinue engineering  development  of  the 
system. 

The  second  major  component  is  the 
CONUS  over-the-horizon  (OTH) 
radar,  which  would  provide  a distant, 
all  altitude  detection  line  against  air- 
craft approaching  the  United  States 
from  the  sea.  The  purpose  of  this 
radar  is  to  provide  a long-range 
bomber  detection  line,  which  would 
alert  the  AWACS  in  time  to  enable  it 
to  reach  its  combat  station  from 
ground  alert,  thus  avoiding  costly  air- 
borne patrols  in  peacetime. 

A total  of  $3  million  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  CONUS  OTH  radar  in 
FY  1970  and  contract  definition  is 
scheduled  to  be  initiated  in  the  near 
future.  An  additional  $5.3  million  is 
requested  for  FY  1971,  $3.3  million  to 
complete  contract  definition  and  $2 
million  to  conduct  experiments. 

The  third  major  component  is  an 
improved  interceptor.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  approve  the 
Defense  Department’s  earlier  plan  to 
modernize  the  F-106  force  with  a new 
“look-down,  shoot-down”  fire  control 
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and  missile  system,  we  are  now  exam- 
ining other  aircraft  for  this  role,  in- 
cluding the  F-14  and  an  interceptor 
version  of  the  F-15.  A total  of  $2.5 
million  was  provided  in  FY  1970,  and 
$2.5  million  is  requested  in  FY  1971  to 
continue  studies.  . . . 


Anti-Satellite  Defense  and 
Space  and  Missile  Warning 

No  changes  are  planned  in  the  pres- 
ent active  anti-satellite  defense  capa- 
bility. 

Satellite  tracking  and  identification 
will  continue  to  be  provided  in  FY 
1971  by  the  existing  SPADATS  sys- 
tem, which  is  made  up  of  the  Navy’s 
SPASUR  system  and  the  USAF’s 
SPACETRACK  system.  . . . 

Early  warning  of  ballistic  missile 
attack  is  currently  provided  by:  (1) 
the  ballistic  missile  early  warning  sys- 
tem (BMEWS),  consisting  of  three 
radar  sites  guarding  the  northern  ap- 
proaches, and  (2)  the  “forward-scat- 
ter” over-the-horizon  radar  system.  . . . 

During  FY  1970,  a system  designed 
specifically  for  warning  of  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missile  (SLBM) 
launches  will  become  operational.  This 
system  (474N)  consists  of  seven  mech- 


anical scan  radars,  three  on  each 
coast  and  one  in  Texas,  which  provide 
warning  upon  launch  of  enemy 
SLBMs. 

We  are  also  currently  developing  a 
new,  much  more  advanced  satellite 
strategic  surveillance  system  which 
promises  a good  early  warning  capa- 
bility against  SLBMs  and  FOBS 
(fractional  orbit  bombardment  sys- 
tem), as  well  as  ICBMs.  A total  of 
$219  million  has  been  included  in  the 
FY  1971  budget  for  this  system. 


Civil  Defense 

A complete  review  of  the  Civil  De- 
fense Program  is  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness at  the  direction  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  Pending  completion 
of  that  study,  now  expected  in  March, 
no  major  changes  are  proposed  in  the 
Civil  Defense  Program. 

. . . We  plan  to  continue  in  FY  1971 
a limited  effort  to  increase  the  number 
of  identified  shelter  spaces,  particu- 
larly in  “deficit”  areas  where  they  are 
most  needed.  . . . 

A total  of  $73.8  million  is  being 
requested  for  Civil  Defense  in  FY 
1971.  . . . 


The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  is  one 
significant  current  factor  in  our  Gen- 
eral Purpose  Forces  planning. 
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General  Purpose 
Forces 

The  Nixon  Doctrine,  which  was  dis- 
cussed earlier,  has  a significant  im- 
pact on  our  General  Purposes  Forces. 
We  rely  on  these  forces  for  all  mili- 
tary actions  short  of  strategic  nuclear 
war.  Included  in  this  category  are 
most  of  the  Army  combat  and  combat 
support  forces,  all  of  the  Marine 
Corps  forces,  virtually  all  of  the  Navy 
forces  (except  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines), and  the  tactical  units  of  the 
Air  Force. 

As  the  members  of  this  Committee 
are  well  aware,  our  requirements  for 
General  Purpose  Forces  are  based 
largely  on  the  need  to  be  prepared  to 
help  defend  the  territories  of  other 
nations  with  whom  we  have  mutual 
defense  agreements  approved  by  the 
Congress,  or  whose  defense  is  vital  to 
our  own  national  security  interests. 

We  have  bilateral  or  multilateral 
collective  defense  treaties  with  more 
than  40  countries  around  the  world. 
These  treaties,  however,  do  not  define 
the  precise  manner  in  which  we  are 
required  to  fulfill  our  military  obliga- 
tions. Consequently,  these  obligations 
cannot  be  unalterably  translated  into 
clearly  defined  and  measurable  force 
requirements.  That  is  why  it  is  not 
possible  to  provide  a precise  analysis 
of  what  our  obligations  represent  in 
terms  of  U.S.  military  forces. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  however,  that 
our  obligations  overseas  do  in  fact 
pose  a definite,  though  imprecise  re- 
quirement for  U.S.  General  Purpose 
Forces.  The  size  and  character  of  the 
forces  that  should  be  maintained  de- 
pend to  a large  extent  on  how  we  plan 
to  meet  these  obligations  under  var- 
ious sets  of  circumstances  and  how  we 
assess  the  extent,  size,  character,  and 
urgency  of  the  threats  to  the  nations 
involved  as  well  as  the  varying  capa- 
bilities of  those  threatened  nations  to 
defend  themselves. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  issue  of 
United  States  commitments  in  recent 
times,  and  the  forces  which  might  be 
appropriate  to  fulfill  these  obligations. 


Actually,  the  issue  is  deeper,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  just  told  us: 

It  is  misleading,  moreover,  to 
pose  the  fundamental  question 
so  largely  in  terms  of  commit- 
ments. Our  objective,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  to  support  our  inter- 
ests over  the  long  run  with  a 
sound  foreign  policy.  The  more 
that  policy  is  based  on  a realis- 
tic assessment  of  our  and  others’ 
interests,  the  more  effective  our 
role  in  the  world  can  be.  We  are 
not  involved  in  the  world  be- 
cause we  have  commitments;  we 
have  commitments  because  we 
are  involved.  Our  interests  must 
shape  our  commitments,  rather 
than  the  other  way  around. 

The  President  also  noted  that : 

The  United  States,  like  any 
other  nation,  has  interests  of  its 
own,  and  will  defend  those  inter- 
ests. But  any  nation  today  must 
define  its  interests  with  special 
concern  for  the  interests  of 
others. 

We  have  and  must  maintain  a con- 
siderable degree  of  flexibility  in  how 
we  choose  to  be  prepared  to  meet  our 
military  obligations  under  any  partic- 
ular set  of  circumstances.  As  you 
know,  the  previous  Administration 
chose  to  design  our  General  Purpose 
Forces,  in  the  words  of  Secretary 
Clifford,  “.  . . to  meet  simultaneously 
two  major  contingencies  (one  in  Eu- 
rope and  one  in  Asia)  and  one  minor 
contingency,  as  well  as  a ‘War  at 
Sea.’  ” This  policy  is  popularly  known 
as  the  “2%  war  strategy,”  although 
such  a description  greatly  oversimpli- 
fies the  complexities  of  General  Pur- 
pose Force  planning. 

The  review  of  basic  U.S.  security 
policy  conducted  this  past  year 
through  the  National  Security  Council 
process  has  provided  an  evaluation  of 
our  present  capabilities  and  high- 
lighted many  of  the  factors  that  must 
be  considered  in  determining  our  fu- 


ture General  Purpose  Forces  strategy. 
On  the  basis  of  this  review,  the  Presi- 
dent has  reaffirmed  U.S.  support  for 
the  agreed  NATO  strategy  and  main- 
tenance of  substantial  forces  in  Eu- 
rope. The  primary  U.S.  objective  in 
Asia  will  be  to  help  our  allies  develop 
the  capability  to  defend  themselves, 
while  continuing  to  honor  our  obliga- 
tions. 

As  the  President  has  described  it  in 
his  report  on  foreign  policy,  under  our 
new  strategy  we  will  maintain  in 
peacetime  General  Purpose  Forces 
that  are  adequate  for  simultaneously 
meeting  a major  Communist  attack  in 
either  Europe  or  in  Asia,  assisting  al- 
lies to  cope  with  non-Chinese  threats 
in  Asia,  and  in  addition,  meeting  a 
contingency  elsewhere. 

We  intend  to  maintain  the  required 
ground,  tactical  air,  and  naval  forces 
to  support  this  strategy.  Some  of 
these  forces  will  be  deployed,  and  oth- 
ers, both  active  and  reserve,  will  be 
based  in  the  United  States. 

In  Europe,  we  plan  to  maintain  the 
U.S.  combat  forces  currently  deployed 
through  FY  1971.  These  forces,  rein- 
forced from  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  those  of  our  NATO  allies, 
should  be  capable  of  meeting  a major 
Communist  attack  in  Europe  and 
should  also  be  capable  of  coping  with 
small  or  slowly  developing  crises  and 
attacks. 

In  Asia,  we  seek  to  help  our  allies 
develop  the  capability  to  defend  them- 
selves with  the  United  States  provid- 
ing materiel  and  logistic  support. 
However,  most  of  these  countries  lack 
adequate  air  and  seapower.  Considera- 
ble time  and  resources  will  be  required 
to  solve  this  problem. 

As  President  Nixon  noted,  our  ap- 
proach to  the  decade  of  the  1970s  in 
Asia  requires  a commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  help  our  partners  de- 
velop their  own  strength.  He  further 
noted  that: 

...  we  must  strike  a careful 

balance.  If  we  do  too  little  to  help 
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them — and  erode  their  belief  in 
our  commitments — they  may  lose 
the  necessary  will  to  conduct 
their  own  self-defense  or  become 
disheartened  about  prospects  of 
development.  Yet,  if  we  do  too 
much,  and  American  forces  do 
what  local  forces  can  and  should 
be  doing,  we  promote  dependence 
rather  than  independence. 

Thus,  we  must  maintain  flexibility 
with  regard  to  the  United  States’  role 
in  partnership  for  defense  in  Asia. 
There  are  many  uncertainties  ahead, 
and  we  should  be  under  no  illusion 
that  easy  answers  are  available  for 
the  complex  issues  which  face  us  in 
Asia. 


Europe  and  the  NATO  Area 

The  need  for  an  adequate  NATO 
force  remains  most  important  as  we 
attempt  to  move  toward  an  era  of  ne- 
gotiations. We  intend  to  continue 
doing  our  fair  share  for  the  defense 
of  Europe.  We  have  told  our  allies 
that  we  intend  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent combat  troop  levels  in  Europe  in 
FY  1971,  and  our  budget  has  been 
prepared  on  this  basis. 

There  has  been  some  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  NATO  forces  within 
the  last  year,  but  more  remains  to  be 
done  if  NATO  forces  are  to  have  the 
necessary  degree  of  combat  effective- 
ness and  readiness.  We  will  continue 
to  encourage  our  NATO  allies  to  im- 
prove their  forces  and  assume  more  of 
the  total  NATO  defense  burden. 

The  President  has  treated  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  in  some  detail  in  his 
review  of  foreign  policy.  Included  in 
an  Appendix  is  a discussion  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  Threat.  Here,  however, 
I would  like  to  note  one  more  point. 
As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I am  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  the  Mediterranean  Basin. 

Soviet  influence  and  presence  in  this 
region  have  increased,  and  ties  with 
the  Arab  countries  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  edges  of  the  Mediterranean 
have  contributed  to  this  change.  So- 
viet military  and  economic  assistance 
to  Arab  countries,  for  example,  has 
totaled  more  than  $5  billion  from  1966 
through  1968. 


From  the  strategic  point  of  view, 
hostile  control  of  the  Mediterranean 
would  constitute  a grave  threat  to  the 
security  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
interests  in  the  Near  East  and  North 
Africa. 

Asia,  the  Pacific 
and  Vietnam 

In  the  Pacific  area,  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  threat  posed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  North  Korea  is 
also  a militarily  strong  and  unpre- 
dictable country,  with  some  350,000 
troops  and  an  effective  air  force  of 
more  than  500  aircraft  (including 
MIG-21s).  Lying  behind  these  forces 
is  Communist  China  which  has  a mas- 
sive army  of  close  to  2%  million 
troops  and  an  air  force  of  over  2,900 
jet  fighters.  The  Chinese,  however, 
seem  to  be  careful  to  avoid  direct  com- 
bat involvement  of  their  own  person- 
nel in  military  operations  associated 
with  the  so-called  “liberation  move- 
ments.” Moreover,  their  current  diffi- 
culties with  the  Soviet  Union  may 
serve  as  a restraint  to  any  major  mili- 
tary operations  outside  their  own  bor- 
ders. Nevertheless,  Chinese  Commun- 
ist ambitions  for  great  power  status 
and  regional  hegemony  are  recognized 
by  the  nations  of  Asia  as  well  as  our- 
selves, and  China’s  geographical  posi- 
tion and  potential  for  realizing  its 
ambitions  pose  a pervading  psycholog- 
ical and  actual  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Asian  area. 

The  principal  threat  to  the  inde- 
pendent nations  in  Asia  is  internal  in- 
surgency, supported  by  external  as- 
sistance. This  is  an  important  aspect 
of  the  threat  to  which  our  General 
Purpose  Force  planning  for  Asia 
should  be  oriented.  The  situation  in 
Vietnam  is  obviously  the  most  signifi- 
cant current  factor  influencing  this 
planning. 

Last  November,  I discussed  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  and  our  progress  in 
Vietnamization  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Since  then, 
President  Nixon  has  announced  the 
third  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  bringing  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  down  from  549,500 
established  by  the  preceding  Adminis- 


tration to  a new  total  of  434,000  to  be 
attained  by  April  15,  1970.  This  repre- 
sents a reduction  in  authorized 
strength  of  115,500  troops,  or  just 
about  21  percent,  in  a period  of  10 
months. 

Vietnamization  offers  the  prospect 
of  a situation  in  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  manage  without  the 
support  of  U.S.  combat  operations, 
and  the  prospect,  one  day,  of  peace 
with  freedom  from  external  domina- 
tion. 

The  policy  of  this  Administration  is 
to  continue  to  reduce  the  number  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  in  South  Viet- 
nam based  on  the  criteria  set  forth  by 
the  President: 

• Progress  in  Vietnamization. 

• The  level  of  enemy  activity. 

• Progress  toward  a negotiated 
peace  in  Paris. 

Although  I believe  continued  prog- 
ress in  our  Vietnamization  program 
will  permit  further  reductions  in 
American  forces  after  April  15,  1970, 
I will  not  at  this  time  project  U.S. 
deployments  there  beyond  that  date  in 
order  to  preserve  the  flexibility  which 
the  President  requires  for  his  pro- 
gram for  peace. 

Studies  are  currently  underway  to 
develop  force,  equipping  and  support 
requirements  covering  accelerated 
Vietnamization.  Specific  requirements 
to  support  the  most  effective  program 
for  transfer  of  combat  responsibility 
to  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam  will  be 
under  continuing  development  and  re- 
view. As  such  requirements  are  final- 
ized, they  will  require  funding.  In 
order  to  provide  the  funds  the  Defense 
Department  needs  to  support  this 
vital  program,  I have  included  $300 
million  in  a special  appropriation, 
“Combat  Readiness,  South  Vietnamese 
Forces.”  These  funds  will  be  available 
for  transfer,  upon  Presidential  deter- 
mination that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary, to  any  appropriation  available 
to  the  Defense  Department.  Upon 
transfer,  they  would  be  merged  with 
the  appropriations  to  which  trans- 
ferred and  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

In  addition,  $150  million  will  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  any  appropria- 
tions available  to  DOD  for  obligation 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  . . . 
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Military  Assistance 
and  Sales 

Attainment  of  the  President’s  goals 
with  respect  both  to  national  security 
policy  and  the  solution  of  domestic 
problems  requires  a judicious  and  bal- 
anced allocation  of  resources.  I dis- 
cussed earlier  the  basic  problem  of  re- 
source allocation.  An  important  ele- 
ment of  national  security  policy — and 
one  that  will  be  more  important  in  the 
future  under  our  new  policy — is  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP). 

As  President  Nixon  noted  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address: 

Peace  requires  partnership,  or 
we  will  forever  exhaust,  our  re- 
sources in  a vain  and  unproduc- 
tive effort  to  dominate  our 
friends  and  forever  isolate  our 
enemies. 

The  policy  of  peace  through  part- 
nership and  strength,  which  marks 
our  new  approach  to  defense  plan- 
ning, must  be  buttressed  by  an  im- 
proved program  of  military  assist- 
ance, training,  and  sales.  This  is  es- 
sential to  provide  our  allies  with  the 
resources  and  skills  they  will  need  as 
they  assume  greatly  increased  respon- 
sibilities for  their  own  defense.  I can- 
not stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
increased  understanding  of  the  im- 
portarice  of  this  program  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

That  is  why  we  believe  that  mili- 
tary assistance  should  be  integrated 
into  the  DOD  budget  so  that  we  can 
plan  more  rationally  and  present  to 
the  Congress  more  fully  an  integrated 
program  for  peace  through  partner- 
ship and  strength. 

ije  % % 

The  challenging  objectives  we  face 
under  the  new  policy  can  be  achieved 
only  if  we  and  our  allies  both  contrib- 
ute to  them.  Each  nation  must  do  its 
share  and  contribute  what  it  can  ap- 
propriately provide — manpower  from 
many  of  our  allies;  technology,  mate- 
rial, and  specialized  skills  from  the 
United  States.  In  many  cases,  our  al- 
lies are  able  and  willing  to  provide  the 
forces  if  we  can  contribute  some  of 
the  needed  weapons,  and,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, specialized  military  sup- 
port. Under  this  approach,  each  part- 
ner would  be  doing  what  it  can  best  do 


and  both  would  benefit. 

The  Military  Assistance  Program  is 
the  key  to  this  approach.  It  is  the  es- 
sential ingredient  of  our  policy  if  we 
are  to  honor  our  obligations,  support 
our  allies,  and  yet  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  having  to  commit  American 
ground  combat  units.  When  looked  at 
in  these  terms,  a MAP  dollar  is  of  far 
greater  value  than  a dollar  spent  di- 
rectly on  U.S.  forces. 

In  recent  years,  however,  lack  of 
popular  support,  general  concern 
about  U.S.  involvement  overseas  and 
valid  domestic  priorities  have  led  to  a 
decline  in  appropriations.  This  decline 
has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
enlist  the  full  potential  contribution 
of  grant  assistance  and  credit-fi- 
nanced Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS) 
toward  attainment  of  the  security 
objectives  of  the  United  States. 

The  President’s  redefinition  6 S those 
objectives  now  makes  it  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  that  these  twin  instru- 
ments of  the  U.S.  policy  be  put  to 
optimum  use  in  helping  to  reduce  both 
the  monetary  and  the  manpower  bur- 
den inherent  in  honoring  international 
obligations. 

Many  of  our  most  willing  and  po- 
tentially helpful  friends  and  allies 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  or 
technical  capabilities  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
defense.  Unless  we  help  provide  them 
further  assistance,  the  basic  policy  of 
decreasing  direct  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement— which  we  are  all  anxious 
to  effect — cannot  be  successful.  The 
two-year  authorization  for  military 
assistance  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  automatically 
limits  to  $350  million  the  amount 
which  can  be  appropriated  for  the 
FY  1971  program.  I am  deeply 
concerned  that  the  funds  proposed  for 
FY  1971  may  not  be  adequate.  As  the 
President  indicated  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage, we  may  well  need  more  before 
the  fiscal  year  is  out. 

We  are  conducting  a thorough  re- 
view of  the  requirements  for  grant 
aid  in  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 
After  this  review  is  completed,  the 
Congress  will  be  fully  informed  about 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  any  ad- 
ditional amounts  we  would  propose. 
Any  such  amounts  would  be  derived 
from  a thorough  evaluation  of  recom- 
mendations from  responsible  military 


and  civilian  officials  in  the  field  and  at 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments, 
as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Meanwhile,  the  illustrative  program 
for  FY  1971  must  be  based  on  the 
$350  million  authorization  contained 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 
This  anticipated  new  obligational  au- 
thority— plus  $42  million  in  estimated 
reappropriations,  recoupments  and 
reimbursements — means  that  a total 
of  $392  million  would  be  available  for 
grant  military  assistance.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  a very  high  percen- 
tage of  this  total  obligational  author- 
ity is  required  to  provide  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  which  can- 
not be  met  by  recipient  nations  from 
their  own  resources.  Therefore,  the 
amount  available  for  investment  in 
new  and  modernized  equipment  is 
quite  small. 

Programs  for  most  of  the  recipient 
nations  already  are  so  modest  that  it 
is  generally  impossible  to  make  any 
significant  reduction  in  them  without 
negating  the  whole  purpose  of  the  as- 
sistance. It  has,  therefore,  been  neces- 
sary for  the  substantially  larger  pro- 
grams to  absorb  practically  all  of  the 
reduction  required  by  cuts  in  the  Ad- 
ministration’s budget  request  for  the 
past  several  years.  As  a result,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  provide  equipment 
to  replace  the  worn  out  and  obsoles- 
cent materiel  which  is  increasingly  de- 
grading the  combat  capabilites  of  al- 
lied forces  upon  whom  we  rely  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  partnership  in  se- 
curity. 

It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration— and  indeed  it  is  a matter  of 
law — that  we  should  move  our  mili- 
tary assistance  from  a grant  to  a 
sales  basis  as  the  economies  of  recipi- 
ent countries  become  stronger  and 
more  able  to  support  a larger  share  of 
their  burden.  However,  we  do  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  hamper  their  develop- 
ment and  thus  we  are  providing  credit 
to  ease  this  transition.  The  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  which  authorizes 
sales — both  cash  and  credit — is  there- 
fore an  important  instrument  of  U.S. 
policy — complementing  and  eventually 
supplanting  the  Military  Assistance 
Program. 

All  Foreign  Military  Sales  transac- 
tions, both  cash  and  credit,  are  rigidly 
controlled  in  order  to  ensure  that  they 
are  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  foreign 
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Selected  General  Purpose  Forces 

Programs  FY  1971 

($  Millions) 

Land  Forces 

Continued  Development  of  SAM-D,  a New  Surface-to-Air  Missile 

89 

Development  of  New  Austere  Main  Battle  Tank 

77 

Procurement  of  Helicopters  (UH-ls,  CH-47s,  AH-ls,  OH-58s) 

197 

Procurement  of  TOW  Anti-Tank  Missiles 

106 

Procurement  of  Improved  Hawk  and  Chaparral  Missiles 

168 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

Development  of  F-15  Air  Superiority  Fighter 

370 

Development  of  A-X  Close  Air  Support  Aircraft 

28 

Procurement  of  F-llls  (or  alternative  aircraft) 

484 

Development  and  Procurement  of  F-14  Multi-Mission  Fighter 

841 

Procurement  of  AV-6Bs  (Harrier)  V/STOL 

96 

Procurement  of  A-7  Attack  Aircraft 

350 

Naval  Forces 

Advanced  Procurement  for  the  Third  Nimitz-Class  Attack  Carrier 

152 

Development  and  Initial  Procurement  of  the  S-3  Carrier 

Based  ASW  Aircraft 

287 

Continued  Procurement  of  the  P-3C  Land-Based  ASW  Aircraft 

160 

Development  of  a New  Ship  Air  Defense  System 

75 

Construction  of : 

3 High  Speed  Submarines 

476 

1 Nuclear-Powered  Guided  Missile  Destroyer 

221 

6 ASW  Destroyers 

460 

2 Multi-Purpose  Amphibious  Assault  Ships 

314 

Figure  7. 

policy  interests,  and  that  they  will 
neither  increase  regional  tensions  nor 
encourage  arms  races.  When  a pro- 
posed purchase  meets  the  very  strict 
criteria  established  both  by  law  and 
by  the  Executive  Branch,  it  is  clearly 
in  the  national  interest  to  provide 
credit  financing  to  facilitate  the  sale. 
These  actions  relieve  some  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  limited  funds  available  for 
grant  assistance. 

The  Administration  requested  $275 
million  in  FY  1970  for  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  and  is  asking  for  $272.5 
million  in  FY  1971  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices. The  fact  that  no  final  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Congress  on  FMS 
legislation  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
lends  strong  emphasis  to  the  need  for 
prompt  completion  of  the  legislative 
process  for  FY  1970  and  for  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Administration’s 
proposals  for  FY  1971. 


General  Purpose  Forces 
Program  for  FY  1971 

We  plan  to  have  29-1/3  active  and 
reserve  Division  Force  Equivalents  at 
end  FY  1970,  3-1/3  less  than  at  the 
end  of  FY  1969.  However,  because  of 
the  uncertainties  surrounding  deploy- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia  beyond  April 
15,  1970,  we  cannot  project  the  de- 
tailed structure  of  our  Land  Forces 
for  FY  1971.  The  active  Army  will 
decline  from  19-2/3  Division  Force 
Equivalents  at  end  FY  1969  to  17-1/3 
at  end  FY  1970  and  the  active  Marine 
Corps  will  be  reduced  from  4 divisions 
at  end  FY  1969  to  3 by  the  end  FY 
1970. 

In  FY  1971  we  are  proposing  a 
force  of  about  8,300  tactical  aircraft, 
including  about  4,600  active  fighter/ at- 
tack aircraft  organized  into  85  squad- 
rons (23  wings)  in  the  Air  Force,  72 
squadrons  in  the  Navy  (15  attack  car- 
riers), and  25  squadrons  in  the  Mar- 
ine Corps  (3  wings). 

The  major  active  naval  forces 
which  we  propose  to  maintain  in  FY 
1971  include  15  attack  carriers,  4 
ASW  carriers,  52  nuclear  and  53  con- 
ventional attack  submarines,  over  500 
ASW  aircraft  and  242  escort  ships. 

I want  to  comment  on  two  items 
that  have  been  of  particular  concern 


to  me,  the  F-lll  procurement  pro- 
gram and  the  attack  carrier  program. 

F-lll  Program 

In  developing  the  FY  1971  budget, 
we  had  planned  to  acquire  enough 
F-lll  aircraft  to  complete  our 
planned  force  goal.  Accordingly,  we 
included  in  the  budget  a total  of  $484 
million  for  F-lll  procurement — $283 
million  for  additional  procurement  of 
F-lllFs  and  $200.5  million  for  pay- 
ment of  prior  year  over  target  costs. 
In  addition,  we  have  included  $16.5 
million  for  the  modification  of  10  re- 


search and  development  aircraft  to  a 
tactical  configuration. 

I am  sure  that  the  Committee 
shares  my  long-standing  concern  over 
the  F-lll  program,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
encountered.  For  the  time  being,  we 
have  retained  in  the  budget  request 
the  planned  funding  for  the  F-llls 
noted  before.  However,  I have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  in 
connection  with  an  investigation  of  re- 
cent structural  and  operational  diffi- 
culties, to  examine  in  detail  the  alter- 
natives to  procuring  F-llls  in  FY 
1971.  I have  postponed  a final  decision 
on  this  matter  until  this  action  is  com- 
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pleted  by  the  Air  Force. 

I believe  we  do  need  in  our  tactical 
air  force  structure  the  capability 
available  in  the  F-lll,  but  I also  be- 
lieve that  if  we  are  going  to  be 
plagued  with  a continuation  of  these 
problems  we  must  explore  other  alter- 
natives. 

In  the  event  that  we  decide  not  to 
proceed  with  the  additional  procure- 
ment in  FY  1971,  we  would  need  to 
use  the  funds  included  in  the  budget 
to  cover  existing  F-lll  charges  and  to 
procure  appropriate  replacement  air- 
craft. 

As  you  know,  we  must  also  consult 
with  the  Australian  Government  on 
any  modifications  to  the  F-lll  con- 
tract, because  it  may  have  an  impact 
on  their  planned  procurement.  The 
Australians  had  previously  agreed  to 
take  delivery  of  the  24  F-lllCs  built 
for  them,  provided  that  we  incorpo- 
rate at  our  expense  any  necessary 
structural  fixes,  even  after  the  air- 
craft have  been  delivered. 

Attack  Carrier  Program 

Two  Nimitz-class  nuclear-powered 
attack  carriers  (CVAN)  have  been 
authorized  and  funded  to  date.  These 
two  ships  (CVAN  68  and  CVAN 
69)  will  be  built  on  the  same  design 
plans  and  under  the  same  multi-year 
contract,  which  may  also  contain  an 
option  for  a third  ship.  The  Navy  is 
currently  negotiating  a fixed  price  in- 
centive fee  type  contract  with  the 
shipbuilder,  which  will  establish  tar- 
get and  ceiling  prices  for  the  first  two 
ships  and  perhaps  for  the  third  ship. 
Budgeted  costs  are  $536  million  for 
Nimitz  and  $510  million  for  CVAN  69 
(excluding  outfitting  or  post-delivery 
costs).  However,  negotiations  are  now 
underway  and  the  Navy  informs  me 
that  they  could  result  in  higher 
costs.  . . . 

Included  in  the  FY  1971  budget  is 
$152  million  for  advance  procurement 
of  long  leadtime  nuclear  components 
and  propulsion  equipment  for  the 
third  Nimitz-class  carrier,  CVAN  70. 
I want  to  assure  the  Committee,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  these  funds  will  be 
obligated  until  the  study  required  by 
the  FY  1970  Authorization  Act  has 
been  completed  by  the  two  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  until  we 
have  completed  our  own  current  re- 
view, in  the  Executive  Branch,  of  fu- 


ture force  requirements.  The  Navy  es- 
timates that  if  the  remainder  of  the 
funding  for  the  CVAN  70  is  provided 
in  the  FY  1972  program,  the  target 
end  cost  of  the  ship  will  be  about  $640 
million  (excluding  outfitting  or  post- 
delivery costs)  based  on  estimated  FY 
1972  labor  and  material  dollars,  in- 
cluding escalation  reserve  based  upon 
10  percent  of  the  estimated  shipbuild- 
er’s contract. 

Also  included  in  the  FY  1971 
budget  is  $21  million  to  complete 
funding  of  a spare  set  of  nuclear  com- 
ponents for  all  Nimitz-class  ships;  $39 
million  was  provided  in  FY  1969  and 
$48  million  in  FY  1970  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

***** 


Appendix  C 

General  Purpose 
Forces  Threat 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  seen 
the  Soviet  and  East  European  Gen- 
eral Purpose  Forces  continue  their 
growth  both  in  quality  and  in  quan- 
tity. The  total  forces  available  are  de- 
scribed below. 

Soviet  Union 

At  the  present  time,  all  of  the  So- 
viet ground  divisions  deployed  in 
Eastern  Europe  are  combat-ready.  A 
considerable  number  of  divisions  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  including  several 
airborne  divisions,  are  also  considered 
either  fully  ready  or  in  a state  that 
would  permit  very  rapid  mobilization. 
A large  number  of  Soviet  divisions 
are  only  partially  equipped  and 
manned,  but  could  be  brought  up  to 
strength  with  reservists  and  aug- 
mented with  civilian  vehicles,  and  de- 
ployed in  a relatively  short  time.  The 
remainder  of  the  Soviet  divisions  are 
believed  to  be  in  a caretaker  or  cadre 
status. 

A high  density  of  tanks,  many  of 
which  are  over  15  years  old,  provides 
the  Soviets  on  all  fronts  with  heavy 
direct  fire  support,  in  place  of  conven- 
tional artillery.  However,  recent 
changes  have  resulted  in  a substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  artillery 


tubes  available  to  the  Soviet  ground 
forces.  Nevertheless,  Soviet  techniques 
for  the  employment  of  artillery  are 
not  up  td  U.S.  standards.  The  Soviets 
also  emphasize  tactical  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  rockets  in  support  of  their 
general  purpose  forces,  and  training 
exercises  indicate  such  weapons  would 
be  used.  At  the  present  time,  two 
types  of  tactical  ballistic  missiles  are 
deployed. 

Soviet  tactical  doctrine  apparently 
calls  for  all  infantry  to  be  mounted  on 
amphibious  armored  personnel  car- 
riers. In  this  area,  however,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  deficient. 

In  tactical  aviation,  the  Soviets 
have  several  thousand  fighters  and 
light  bombers  in  their  operational 
units,  plus  some  older  model  aircraft 
collocated  with  those  units.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  a large  number  of 
combat-type  aircraft  in  reserve  and  in 
the  training  establishment.  Of  the  air- 
craft in  operational  units,  about  40 
percent  are  available  for  the  close  air 
support,  air  strike  and  interdiction 
missions,  and  about  the  same  percen- 
tage for  air  defense.  The  balance  is 
available  for  reconnaissance  and  re- 
connaissance strike.  Almost  all  of  the 
air  defense  elements  are  now  equipped 
with  the  all-weather  MIG-21  Fishbed, 
but  a large  proportion  of  the  ground 
attack  and  reconnaissance  aircraft 
are  obsolescent  MIG-17  Frescos  and 
IL-28  Beagle  light  bombers. 

Soviet  tactical  fighters  are  charac- 
terized by  short  combat  radii  and 
small  payloads;  their  design  and  rug- 
ged construction  allow  them  to  oper- 
ate from  unimproved  airfields.  These 
characteristics  would  permit  a high 
sortie  rate  from  improved  bases  where 
sufficient  logistics  and  maintenance 
support  were  available.  Soviet  tactical 
air  doctrine,  however,  places  heavy 
emphasis  on  operations  from  dis- 
persed unimproved  airfields ; from 
such  airfields  the  sortie  rate  would  be 
lowered. 

Soviet  theater  air  defenses,  particu- 
larly in  Eastern  Europe  opposite  the 
Central  Region  of  NATO,  have  re- 
ceived increased  attention  in  improved 
equipment  and  facilities.  The  improve- 
ments have  included  the  continued  de- 
ployment of  the  all-weather  MIG-21. 
In  their  ground  environment  the  Sovi- 
ets have  made  a substantial  effort  to 
improve  their  low-altitude  surveil- 
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lance  and  tracking  capabilities  with 
tower-mounted  radars.  The  Soviets 
have  also  constructed  and  continued  to 
construct  hardened  shelters  for  their 
aircraft  and  some  radars,  and  have 
resumed  the  use  of  extensive  and  so- 
phisticated camouflage  as  part  of  a 
program  to  improve  the  survivability 
of  their  forces. 

The  Soviets  are  continuing  their  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  capabilities  of 
their  tactical  aviation  and  their  cur- 
rent developmental  program  would  in- 
dicate that  at  least  three  new  aircraft 
would  be  available  within  the  next 
several  years — the  swing-wing  Flog- 
ger,  the  Foxbat  and  a V/STOL.  Pro- 
totypes of  these  aircraft  were  exhib- 
ited by  the  Soviets  in  the  summer  of 
1967. 

Soviet  tactical  aviation  also  pro- 
vides light  troop  transport  and  utility 
support  for  theater  ground  forces.  Al- 
though the  Soviets  appear  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  armed  helicopters, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a helicopter 
designed  specifically  for  this  type  of 
mission.  However,  some  of  their  exist- 
ing helicopters  appear  to  be  armed 
with  weapons  that  would  be  consistent 
with  an  armed  helicopter  role,  such  as 
machine  guns,  rockets,  and  anti-tank 
missiles. 

The  main  intertheater  lift  for  thea- 
ter forces  is  provided  by  AN-12  Cub 
medium  transports  which  have  as  a 
main  mission  the  support  of  airborne 
troops.  Some  Cub  aircraft  have  im- 
proved range  and  weight-carrying 
capabilities. 

The  Soviets  have  developed  and 
stockpiled  a range  of  nuclear  weapon 
types  for  their  theater  forces.  In  addi- 
tion, it  appears  that  toxic  chemical 
agents,  including  nerve  gases,  have 
been  developed  for  use  in  theater  war- 
fare. Soviet  forces  are  also  well  or- 
ganized, equipped  and  trained  for  de- 
fensivq  chemical  warfare. 

In  the  past,  the  principal  and  tradi- 
tional tasks  for  Soviet  General  Pur- 
pose Naval  Forces  have  been  oriented 
toward  the  defense  of  the  homeland, 
including  interdiction  of  sea  lines  of 
communication  and  local  area  antisub- 
marine warfare  (ASW).  More  re- 
cently, however,  we  have  noted  in- 
creasing use  of  the  Soviet  Navy  for 
politico-military  purposes  abroad,  in- 
cluding deployments  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Caribbean,  and  over 


the  years  a decided  strengthening  of 
their  Mediterranean  squadron. 

The  Soviets  apparently  are  concen- 
trating on  improvements  in  quality 
in  their  naval  forces,  including  im- 
proved antisubmarine  warfare  and 
air  defense.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant area  of  concentration  is  the  So- 
viet submarine  construction  program. 
The  Soviets  in  the  last  few  years  have 
developed  several  new  general  purpose 
submarines  which  are  probably  now  in 
series  production. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviets 
have  close  to  60  general  purpose  nu- 
clear submarines  operational,  includ- 
ing more  than  30  equipped  with  cruise 
missiles.  Further  growth  in  this  nu- 
clear-powered submarine  force  is  an- 
ticipated, but  the  Soviet  diesel  sub- 
marine force  is  expected  to  decrease. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  con- 
struction of  Soviet  attack  submarines 
could  reach  10-14  units,  of  which  a 
large  percentage  would  be  nuclear 
powered,  by  the  early  1970s.  The  addi- 
tion of  new  attack  submarines  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  retirement  of 
numerous  older  medium-range  units, 
but  the  proportion  of  nuclear  and 
long-range  diesel  units  will  increase 
substantially. 

The  Soviet  surface  forces  are  also 
improving  in  capability,  particularly 
with  the  deployment  of  new  light 
cruisers  equipped  with  both  surface- 
to-air  and  surface-to-surface  missiles, 
and  new  or  converted  destroyers  with 
surface-to-air  missiles.  Although  we 
expect  the  overall  strength  of  the  So- 
viet surface  force  to  remain  relatively 
constant,  we  do  expect  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  replacement  of  some  older 
ships  with  missile  armed  ships. 

Although  Soviet  Naval  Air  Forces, 
with  the  exception  of  ASW  helicopters 
assigned  to  the  helicopter  ships,  are 
land-based,  they  are  a significant  and 
capable  component  of  Soviet  naval 
forces.  At  the  present  time,  these 
forces  consist  of  patrol  and  ASW  air- 
craft (including  helicopters)  plus  me- 
dium and  light  bombers,  some  of 
which  are  equipped  to  carry  air-to- 
surface  missiles. 

In  general,  Soviet  naval  forces  ap- 
pear to  be  designed  to'  combat  U.S. 
carriers,  logistics  ships  and  subma- 
rines. The  Soviets  are  increasingly 
moving  out  into  open  ocean  areas, 
particularly  for  training  exercises  re- 


lated to  improving  ASW  capabilities. 
In  addition,  we  have  noted  several 
out-of-area  deployments  by  Soviet  at- 
tack submarines,  including  one  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  operations  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Of  course,  the  continued  sta- 
tioning of  Soviet  intelligence  collec- 
tion ships  in  the  vicinity  of  U.S.  Polar- 
is submarine  bases  emphasizes  their 
concern  about  the  U.S.  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  force. 

The  general  trend  toward  more 
out-of-area  operations  is  supported  by 
the  construction  of  longer-range  com- 
batants and  a general  upgrading  of 
the  naval  support  organization.  How- 
ever, this  support  organization  re- 
mains limited,  and  in  the  interim  pe- 
riod we  believe  that  the  Soviets  will 
continue  to  use  facilities  made  availa- 
ble by  countries  such  as  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Syria. 

Eastern  Europe 

In  addition  to  the  Soviet  forces  just 
covered,  the  ground  troops  of  East 
European  countries  number  over 
800,000  men.  The  organization  and 
equipping  of  these  forces  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts, and  many  of  their  divisions 
must  be  filled  with  reservists  in  the 
event  of  mobilization. 

There  are  also  available  in  Eastern 
Europe  a large  number  of  combat  air- 
craft, mostly  interceptors.  Some  of 
these  aircraft  are  new  models,  such  as 
the  MIG-21,  and  almost  all  aircraft 
delivered  by  the  Soviets  to  Eastern 
European  countries  during  the  past 
two  years  have  been  the  all-weather 
MIG-21  interceptors. 

Although  the  indicated  strength  of 
the  East  European  forces  is  signifi- 
cant, it  should  be  recognized  that 
events  of  the  past  year  or  so  focused 
attention  on  the  question  of  their  po- 
litical reliability  and  availability  in 
the  event  of  armed  conflict  with  the 
West.  For  example,  a significant  num- 
ber of  the  troops  and  aircraft  are 
Czechoslovak,  and  certainly  the  cur- 
rents of  nationalism  in  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, andi  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope could  raise  some  question  for  the 
Soviets  regarding  the  political  relia- 
bility of  those  forces  in  a conflict. 
However,  prudence  demands  that  we 
take  account  of  them  in  our  planning. 
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Asia 

Turning  to  the  Pacific,  the  non- 
Communist  nations  in  that  area  are, 
in  general,  faced  with  a different  type 
of  threat. 

North  Korea  is  a militarily  strong 
country  that  has  demonstrated  a dan- 
gerous aggressiveness  and  hostility  to- 
ward South  Korea  and  the  United 
States.  It  has  some  350,000  troops  and 
an  effective  air  force  of  more  than  500 
combat  aircraft  (including  MIG-21s). 
And  Communist  China,  of  course,  has 
a massive  army  of  close  to  2%  million 
troops  and  an  air  force  of  over  2,900 
jet  fighters.  While  the  Chinese  have 
proclaimed  a general  line  of  armed 
revolution  in  Asia  and  actively  propa- 
gandize against  “U.S.  imperialists” 
and  “puppet  governments,”  they  seem 
to  be  careful  to  avoid  involvement  of 
their  own  personnel  in  military  opera- 
tions associated  with  the  so-called 
“liberation  movements.”  Moreover, 
their  current  difficulties  with  the  So- 
viet Union  may  serve  as  a restraint  to 
any  major  military  operations  outside 
their  own  borders. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
these  Asian  Communist  states,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  neighbors,  command 
large  and  powerful  military  forces. 
These  forces  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  our  planning.  We  must  also 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  emerging  nu- 
clear threat  from  China,  which  was 
discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  section 
on,  Strategic  Forces. 

The  principal  threat  to  the  nations 
in  Asia  is  internal  insurgency,  sup- 
ported by  external  assistance.  This  is 
an  important  aspect  of  the  threat  to 
which  our  general  purpose  force  plan- 
ning with  our  allies  in  that  area 
should  be  oriented. 


Appendix  D 

U.S.  General  Purpose 
Force  Programs 
for  FY  1971 

Land  Forces 

The  General  Purpose  Land  Forces 
planned  for  end  FY  1970  are  summa- 


rized in  a classified  table  furnished  to 
the  Committee.  Because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties surrounding  our  deployments 
in  Southeast  Asia  beyond  April  15, 
1970,  we  cannot  project  the  detailed 
force  structure  for  FY  1971. 

We  plan  to  have  29%  Division 
Force  Equivalents  at  end  FY  1970, 
3%  less  than  at  the  end  of  FY  1969. 
This  reduction  reflects  the  withdraw- 
als of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia  already  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  re-evaluation  of  land 
force  requirements. 

The  proposed  reductions  apply 
solely  to  the  active  forces;  the  reserve 
forces  remain  unchanged — eight 
Army  and  one  Marine  Corps  divisions. 
The  active  Army  will  decline  from 
19%  Division  Force  Equivalents  at 
end  FY  1969  to  17  % at  end  FY 
1970,  a total  reduction  of  2y3  Divi- 
sion Force  Equivalents.  The  active 
Marine  Corps  will  be  reduced  from 
four  divisions  at  end  FY  1969  to  three 
by  end  FY  1970. 

We  are  proposing  considerably 
higher  military  personnel  end 
strengths  for  both  Services  at  end  FY 
1971  than  they  had  at  the  end  of  FY 
1965 — Army  1,239,582  compared  with 
969,066,  and  Marine  Corps  241,185 
compared  with  190,213. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
figures  should  be  considered  highly 
tentative,  especially  for  1.971,  since 
some  adjustments  between  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  may  well  be  in  order 
during  the  forthcoming  year.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  are  requesting  an 
increase  from  $200  million  to  $300 
million,  in  the  transfer  authority  pro- 
vided by  Section  634  of  the  FY  1971 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Bill.  This  is  the  General  Provision 
which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, if  he  deems  it  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  to  transfer 
funds  from  one  defense  appropriation 
to  another,  but  not  to  exceed  the  total 
amount  stated  in  the  law. 


Army  Division  and  Brigade  Forces 

The  principal  change  in  the  active 
Army’s  major  force  structure  is  in  the 
number  of  infantry  divisions,  which 
declines  from  seven  at  end  FY  1969  to 
4%  at  end  FY  1970.  The  balance  of 


the  actual  division  force  structure  re- 
mains unchanged — one  airborne,  two 
airmobile,  four  mechanized,  and  four 
armored  divisions,  and  five  independ- 
ent brigades.  The  mechanized  and  ar- 
mored divisions  are  oriented  princi- 
pally toour  NATO  requirements. 

No  change  is  proposed  in  the  com- 
position of  the  division  structure  of 
the  Army  Reserve  components. 

jjc  sf:  sje  sj:  sje 

We  expect  that  future  redeploy- 
ments will  further  reduce  the  Army’s 
active  division/brigade  force  structure 
in  FY  1971. 


Army  Supporting  Forces 

The  Army  combat  support  forces — 
such  as  field  artillery  and  combat  en- 
gineers, etc. — will  be  reduced  in  conso- 
nance with  the  reduction  in  divisions 
and  brigades.  We  are  retaining,  how- 
ever, a large  proportion  of  the  avia- 
tion units,  which  have  proved  to  be  so 
useful  in  South  Vietnam. 

With  regard  to  the  Army  surface- 
to-surface  missile  forces,  there  is  little 
change  from  the  program  presented 
by  Secretary  Clifford  last  year.  A new 
surface-to-surface  missile,  Lance,  has 
been  under  development  for  a number 
of  years  to  replace  the  Honest  John 
and  Sergeant  missiles  now  in  the 
force.  The  Army  now  believes  the 
problems  encountered  with  the  fuel 
system  for  this  missile  have  been 
solved.  Accordingly,  we  are  requesting 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  55  Lance 
missiles  in  FY  1971.  These  missiles 
will  be  used  principally  for  inventory 
and  training.  The  first  Lance  battalion 
is  scheduled  to  be  deployed  in  the 
early  1970s. 

The  entire  Army  surface-to-surface 
missile  program,  which  originally  con- 
templated the  retirement  of  all  of  the 
Sergeant  and  most  of  the  Honest  John 
battalions,  will  be  thoroughly  re- 
viewed in  context  with  the  FY 
1972-76  program. 

With  regard  to  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, we  are  planning  essentially  the 
same  Army  Hercules  program  pre- 
sented last  year.  However,  we  intend 
to  reduce  the  number  of  active  Army 
Hawk  batteries.  A large  part  of  the 
decrease  should  be  offset  by  the  con- 
version of  several  towed  battalions  to 
self-propelled  and  the  eventual  deploy- 
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ment  of  Improved  Hawk. 

The  buildup  of  Chaparral/ Vulcan 
batteries  is  proceeding  somewhat  more 
slowly  than  contemplated  last  year, 
nevertheless,  we  should  have  a sub- 
stantial number  of  these  batteries  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
more  by  the  end  of  FY  1971. 

With  regard  to  SAM-D,  the  poten- 
tial replacement  for  both  the  Hercules 
and  Hawk,  we  have  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  program  in  advanced  devel- 
opment for  another  year.  About  $89 
million  has  been  included  in  the  FY 
1971  budget  for  this  purpose. 


Marine  Corps  Division  Forces 

In  FY  1970,  we  are  deactivating  the 
5th  Marine  Division  which  was  reacti- 
vated during  the  early  stages  of  the 
Vietnam  buildup.  The  3rd  Marine  Di- 
vision was  redeployed  from  Vietnam 
last  November  with  two  brigades 
going  to  Okinawa,  and  one  brigade  to 
CONUS 

Except  for  the  helicopter  units,  the 
changes  in  the  Marine  Corps  forces  in 
FY  1970  are  related  essentially  to  the 
reduction  from  four  to  three  active 
divisions.  Last  year  the  Marine  Corps 
planned  to  have  three  medium  CH-46 
squadrons,  two  heavy  CH-53  squad- 
rons and  one  light  observation  squad- 
ron in  each  of  the  air  wings  (three 
active  and  one  reserve),  plus  four 
training  squadrons,  for  a total  of  28. 

During  the  past  year,  AH-1G/J 
Cobra  gunship  helicopters  have  taken 
over  a mission  formerly  performed  by 
armed  UH-1  helicopters.  In  addition, 
each  wing  will  be  provided  one  light 
transport  (UH-1E/N)  squadron. 
Three  of  these  squadrons  are  already 
in  the  force,  and  one  more  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Marine  Corps  reserve 
wing. 


Procurement 

There  are  a few  items  which  I 
would  like  to  highlight  at  this  point. 

The  first  concerns  the  Army  tank 
program.  As  this  Committee  is  well 
aware,  the  Army  has  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  advancing 
their  tank  technology.  The  standard 
M60  tank  (the  A-l  model  with  a 
105mm  gun)  is  a well  proven  and  suc- 
cessful weapon  system.  It  now  consti- 


tutes the  backbone  of  the  Army’s  ar- 
mored forces,  particularly  in  US.- 
NATO-oriented  forces. 

The  Army’s  attempt  to  improve 
that  vehicle  by  incorporating  a new 
Shillelagh  missile/152mm  gun  system, 
however,  has  not  been  successful.  The 
300  M60  A1E2  tanks  with  the  new 
missile/gun  turrets,  which  were  pur- 
chased in  FY  1967,  are  still  not  usable 
in  their  present  configuration.  Neither 
are  the  243  separate  turrets  which 
were  to  be  retrofitted  on  standard  M60 
tank  hulls.  The  Army  now  believes 
that  the  turret  stabilization  problem 
can  be  corrected  relatively  soon,  but 
that  the  reliability  problem  will  take 
longer  to  solve.  Inasmuch  as  the  in- 
creased effectiveness  which  could  be 
provided  by  these  tanks  is  needed,  we 
believe  an  additional  effort  to  see 
what  would  be  required  to  correct  the 
deficiencies  is  warranted.  Accordingly, 
$3.8  million  of  FY  1970  funds  has 
been  allocated  to  this  effort  and  an- 
other $12.1  million  is  included  in  the 
FY  1971  budget  for  this  purpose. 

The  Army’s  efforts  to  develop  an 
entirely  new  Main  Battle  Tank 
(MBT-70)  jointly  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  have  also  run 
into  difficulties,  and  these  were  exten- 
sively discussed  with  the  Congress 
last  year.  . . . The  technical  problems 
still  to  be  resolved  are  not  considered 
insurmountable.  However,  the  average 
unit  cost  for  a tank  with  all  the  fea- 
tures contemplated  in  the  MBT-70 
would  be  at  least  $850,000  for  the 
quantity  needed  to  equip  the  Europe- 
positioned  forces.  We  can  buy  a new 
M60A1  today  for  under  $300,000  per 
tank,  and  the  greater  combat  effec- 
tiveness promised  by  the  MBT-70  sim- 
ply does  not  justify  so  great  a differ- 
ential in  the  cost. 

Several  studies  over  the  past  few 
months  have  indicated  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  produce  a tank  with  the 
more  important  features  of  the 
MBT-70  at  a cost  of  under  $600,000 
per  tank,  for  the  same  quantity.  Such 
a new  tank  would  still  be  markedly 
superior  to  any  the  Soviets  are  likely 
to  field  through  the  1980s,  since  it 
would  include  spaced  armor,  improved 
mobility  and  agility,  both  missile  and 
gun  armament,  a load  and  shoot  on- 
the-move  capability  and  an  ability  to 
fight  at  night.' 

The  tank  now  proposed  would  make 


maximum  use  of  components  already 
developed,  such  as  the  hydro-pneu- 
matic suspension  system,  and  empha- 
size reliability  and  durability,  as  well 
as  the  need  to  hold  costs  down.  The 
next  six  months  will  be  devoted  pri- 
marily to  further  intensive  cost 
tradeoff  studies  to  determine  the  pre- 
ferred configuration  of  the  tank,  after 
which  work  will  begin  on  a limited 
number  of  prototypes  (6  to  12).  This 
approach  should  provide  the  basis  for 
a firm,  fixed  price  production  contract. 
We  are  requested  $77  million  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion (RDT&E)  and  advanced  produc- 
tion engineering  in  FY  1971. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the 
MBT-70  problem  as  well,  that  has  to 
do  with  the  joint  development  pro- 
gram with  Germany.  We  now  feel 
that  it  would  be  best  for  both  coun- 
tries to  pursue  work  on  a new  tank 
separately.  Accordingly,  we  began  ne- 
gotiations in  January  which  should 
enable  us  to  reach  a memorandum  of 
understanding  with  the  Germans  on 
the  termination  of  the  joint  program. 
Although  the  joint  program  will  be 
formally  ended,  we  expect  that  both 
countries  will  continue  to  provide  sup- 
port to  each  other’s  program. 

Because  any  new  main  battle  tank 
developed  over  the  next  few  years  will 
not  be  available  for  equipping  the 
forces  until  the  mid-1970s,  we  believe 
the  M60  production  line  should  be  con- 
tinued at  the  minimum  sustaining 
rate  at  least  through  the  FY  1971 
funding  period.  Accordingly,  we  are 
including  funds  in  the  FY  1971 
budget  for  the  procurement  of  360  ve- 
hicles, including  300  M60A1  tanks,  30 
armored  vehicle-launched  bridges  and 
30  combat  engineer  vehicles.  The 
tanks  will  be  used  to  upgrade  our  ex- 
isting inventory. 

The  final  procurement  of  the  Sheri- 
dan armored  reconnaissance  vehicles 
will  be  made  in  FY  1970.  ...  We  are 
requesting  $4.4  million  in  FY  1971  to 
complete  contractor  support  of  the 
FY  1970  procurement  and  modification 
program. 

The  Shillelagh  anti-tank  missile 
program  will  also  be  bought  out  in  FY 
1970,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  test 
of  this  missile  in  the  infantry  ground 
and  helicopter  modes  which  the  Con- 
gress has  directed.  I would  like  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  Shillelagh 
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missiles  we  are  buying  are  designed 
for  closed  breech  launch  from  an  ar- 
mored vehicle  such  as  the  Sheridan  or 
the  M60A1E2,  where  recoil,  muzzle 
blast  and  weight  are  inherently  sec- 
ondary considerations.  The  TOW 
heavy  anti-tank  missile,  in  contrast,  is 
specifically  designed  for  use  on  the 
ground  by  infantry  troops  and  in  heli- 
copters. Whether  a Shillelagh 
launcher  suitable  for  use  in  these 
modes  can  be  successfully  designed 
has  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  Moreover, 
we  do  not  know  how  long  it  would 
take  to  develop  such  a launcher. 

Given  these  uncertainties,  we  are 
recommending  continued  procurement 
of  TOW  in  FY  1971.  About  5,500  were 
bought  in  FY  1969,  principally  for 
service  testing  and  training.  More  will 
be  bought  in  FY  1970,  and  we  are 
requesting  funds  in  the  FY  1971 
budget  for  additional  procurement. 

The  Dragon  medium  anti-tank  mis- 
sile will  be  continued  in  development 
for  another  year,  and  funds  are  in- 
cluded in  the  FY  1971  budget  for  this 
purpose. 

Last  year,  because  of  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  test  program,  we 
cancelled  the  procurement  of  the  new 
AH-56  Cheyenne  compound  helicop- 
ter, and  instead  purchased  170  AH-1 
Cobras.  Since  no  satisfactory  solution 
has  yet  been  found  to  the  Cheyenne 
problems,  we  propose  to  continue  pro- 
curement of  AH-ls  to  meet  the 
Army’s  armed  helicopter  require- 
ments, and  funds  for  70  more  of  these 
aircraft  are  included  in  our  FY  1971 
request.  We  have  also  included  $17.6 
million  in  the  Army’s  RDT&E  account 
to  continue  the  development  and  test 
of  the  Cheyenne. 

We  also  propose  to  buy  in  FY  1971 
another  600  OH-58  light  observation 
helicopters  to  continue  the  moderniza- 
tion of  Army  observation  units,  as 
well  as  120  UH-ls  and  24  CH-47s  for 
attrition  replacements. 

With  regard  to  Marine  Corps  heli- 
copters, we  have  made  several  adjust- 
ments to  the  FY  1970  procurement 
program  in  the  last  year,  mainly  to 
reflect  actual  combat  attrition  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam.  Last  April  we  elimi- 
nated the  planned  procurement  of  24 
CH-53D  heavy  transport  helicopters 
and  reduced  the  CH-46  medium  trans- 
port helicopter  buy  from  72  to  60.  We 
have  now  reduced  the  FY  1970  CH-46 


buy  from  60  to  12,  all  of  which  will  be 
used  to  replace  combat  losses. 

Last  April  we  proposed  the  pur- 
chase of  22  UH-lNs  for  the  Marine 
Corps  in  FY  1970  in  order  to  replace 
combat  losses  and  maintain  the  inven- 
tory. These  aircraft  were  to  be  bought 
in  addition  to  the  40  UH-lNs  pro- 
vided in  the  FY  1970  budget  for  the 
Navy.  We  have  now  determined  that 
the  Navy  requires  only  30  of  these 
helicopters  through  FY  1971  for  com- 
bat support  and  command  and  control. 
Accordingly,  we  propose  to  apply  the 
other  10  to  the  Marine  Corps  require- 
ment, leaving  15  more  to  be  procured 
in  FY  1971.  These  47  UH-lNs  should 
be  enough  to  replace  combat  losses, 
and  form  the  one  additional  light 
transport  squadron  I discussed  earlier 
in  connection  with  the  Marine  Corps 
helicopter  forces. 


Tactical  Air  Forces 

We  expect  to  have  a force  of  about 
8,300  tactical  aircraft  at  the  end  of 
FY  1971,  compared  with  8,500  at  the 
end  of  FY  1970  and  8,700  at  the  end 
of  FY  1969.  Even  so,  we  will  have 
about  800  more  tactical  aircraft  than 
we  had  at  the  end  of  FY  1965,  before 
large  U.S.  forces  were  deployed  to 
Southeast  Asia.  In  addition,  we  will 
have  many  newer  and  more  capable 
aircraft. 


Active  Fighter/Attack  Forces 

We  now  plan  to  maintain  about 
4,600  fighter/ attack  aircraft  in  the  ac- 
tive forces  at  end  FY  1971,  compared 
with  about  4,900  at  end  FY  1970  and 
about  5,000  at  end  FY  1969. 

Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  tactical 
air  structure  will  be  continued  with 
little  change  through  FY  1971,  and 
will  include  23  wings  of  F-4s,  F-llls, 
A-7s,  F-lOOs,  and  F-105s. 

Included  in  the  FY  1971  budget  is  a 
total  of  $484  million  for  F-lll  pro- 
curement— $283  million  for  additional 
F-111F  aircraft  and  $200.5  million 
for  payment  of  prior  year  over  target 
costs.  In  addition,  we  are  requesting 
$16.5  million  for  the  modification  of  10 
F-lll  research  and  development  air- 
craft to  a tactical  configuration. 

The  first  wing  of  A-7s  will  be  oper- 


ational in  FY  1971,  as  planned  a year 
ago.  A total  of  202  A-7s  has  been 
provided  through  FY  1970,  and  funds 
are  requested  in  the  FY  1971  budget 
for  the  procurement  of  88  more. 

As  explained  last  year,  the  buildup 
of  F-4  squadrons  will  be  completed  in 
FY  1970.  No  procurement  was 
planned  for  FY  1970.  However,  24 
F-4s  need  to  be  procured  in  FY  1971 
to  replace  combat  losses  and  sustain 
the  approved  force  level. 

A number  of  other  adjustments 
were  made  in  the  fighter/ attack  forces 
last  year  in  connection  with  our 
efforts  to  reduce  FY  1970  expendi- 
tures. The  FY  1970  buy  of  A-37Bs 
was  reduced  from  96  to  36,  and  we  do' 
not  plan  to  procure  any  more  in  FY 
1971.  The  A-37s  now  in  the  active 
forces  will  be  transferred  to  the  Re- 
serve Forces,  beginning  in  FY  1970. 
Six,  instead  of  four,  squadrons 
of  F-102s  will  have  been  dropped 
from  the  active  force  by  the  end  of 
FY  1971;  the  two  remaining  squad- 
rons will  be  retained  through  the  end 
of  FY  1971;  one  in  Iceland  and  one 
in  the  Pacific. 

Finally,  an  F-100  wing  will  be 
phased  out  of  the  active  forces  in  FY 

1971. 

The  development  of  the  F-15,  the 
Air  Force’s  new  air  superiority  fight- 
er, is  proceeding  on  schedule.  We  still 
plan  to  optimize  this  aircraft  for  air- 
to-air  combat,  and  we  believe  its  per- 
formance will  be  superior  to  any  pre- 
sent or  postulated  Soviet  fighters  in 
both  close-in  visual  and  long-range 
missile  encounters. 

Several  new  developments  now  un- 
derway will  be  used  in  the  F-15,  in- 
cluding the  new  joint  Navy/ Air 
Force-funded  advanced  technology  en- 
gine which  will  provide  a major  in- 
crease in  thrust  relative  to  weight,  the 
new  short-range  high  maneuverability 
missile,  and  the  new  25mm  gun  which 
uses  caseless  ammunition.  Equipped 
with  the  new  missile  and  gun,  as  well 
as  the  advanced  Sparrow  and  good 
sensors,  the  F-15  with  its  twin  high- 
thrust  engines  should  prove  to  be  a 
major  advance  in  fighter  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force’s  present  program 
calls  for  the  first  flight  of  a research 
and  development  aircraft  in  calendar 

1972,  and  an  initial  operational  capa- 
iblity  in  the  mid-1970s.  A total  of  20 
RDT&E  aircraft  is  now  contemplated, 
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however,  the  last  7 will  not  be 
instrumented  and,  thus,  can  be  placed 
in  the  operational  inventory  after  the 
test  program  is  completed. 

Although  we  feel  it  is  not  economi- 
cally feasible  to  develop  the  entire  air- 
craft on  a competitive  basis,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  some  people,  we  are 
planning  to  conduct  competitive  devel- 
opment of  high-risk  subsystems,  such 
as  the  new  gun,  missile,  engines,  and 
radar.  The  F-15  engineering  develop- 
ment contract,  with  production  op- 
tions, was  awarded  in  late  December 
1969,  and  a total  of  $370  million  has 
been  included  in  the  FY  1971  budget 
for  this  program. 

***** 

We  also  plan  to  go  ahead  in  FY 
1971  with  the  development  of  a new 
close  air  support  aircraft,  the  A-X. 
The  Congress  provided  $2  million  for 
this  program  last  year  to  begin  con- 
tract definition.  However,  we  now  be- 
lieve it  may  be  more  desirable  to  go 
directly  to  prototype  development  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  a sole 
source  contract  definition  and  engi- 
neering development  program  for  10 
test  aircraft  (7  of  which  could 
later  be  modified  to  a tactical  configu- 
ration) is  estimated  at  about  $155  mil- 
lion. We  believe  a two-contractor  com- 
petitive program  involving  the  con- 
struction of  two  prototype  aircraft 
each,  and  no  further  development 
could,  under  current  estimates,  be 


done  for  considerably  less. 

The  competitive  approach  would 
provide  test  aircraft  about  one  year 
earlier,  and  would  allow  a decision  on 
whether  to  procure  the  aircraft,  as 
well  as  the  selection  of  a producer,  to 
be  based  upon  competitive  testing  of 
actual  hardware  rather  than  paper 
designs.  If  we  then  decided  to  buy  the 
aircraft,  the  winning  contractor  would 
complete  the  engineering  development 
and  build  the  necessary  10  research 
and  development  aircraft.  A competi- 
tive research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  program  will,  of  course,  in- 
volve greater  costs  than  a sole  source 
program. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  an  aircraft 
more  capable  than  the  A-37  or  OV-10 
but  less  costly  than  the  A-7  or  F-4. 
An  essential  part  of  the  prototype  ap- 
proach is  to  allow  the  contractor  a 
wide  latitude  in  his  choice  of  design, 
engines,  etc.,  in  meeting  this  general 
objective.  A total  of  $27.9  million  has 
been  included  in  the  FY  1971  budget 
to  begin  prototype  development  with 
two  contractors. 

One  other  program,  which  is.  of  in- 
terest to  the  Committee,  is  the  inter- 
national fighter.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  identified  a definite  need  to 
provide  an  increase  in  the  air-to-air 
capability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  against  the  North  Vietna- 
mese threat.  In  addition,  we  believe 
that  making  an  appropriate  aircraft 


available  to  South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Thailand  and  other  allies  could  pro- 
vide a means  for  these  nations  to 
shoulder  more  of  the  burden  of  their 
own  defense. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined the  most  appropriate  aircraft 
for  this  mission,  we  are  currently 
studying  the  possibility  of  using  an 
improved  version  of  the  F-5,  a 
stripped  down  version  of  the  F-4,  or 
some  other  aircraft.  A request  for 
proposals  will  soon  be  issued,  and  the 
final  selection  will  be  made  on  a com- 
petitive basis.  The  appropriate  Con- 
gressional Committees  will  be  kept  ad- 
vised. Some  $28  million  from  the  Air 
Force  resources  was  made  available 
last  year  and  will  be  used  for  this 
program  in  FY  1970;  another  $30  mil- 
lion is  requested  in  FY  1971= 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Last  year 
it  was  planned  to  operate  80  active 
squadrons  (1,680  aircraft)  and  16  at- 
tack carriers  (CVAs),  including  one 
antisubmarine  warfare  carrier  (CVS) 
serving  as  an  attack  carrier  through 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  then 
drop  to  70  squadrons  (1,350  aircraft) 
and  15  attack  carriers.  We  now  plan 
to  operate  72  squadrons  (1,430  air- 
craft) and  16  attack  carriers  (includ- 
ing the  CVS)  through  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  With  the  phase  down  in 
Southeast  Asia  deployments  already 
initiated,  Marine  Corps  tactical  avia- 
tion can  augment  Navy  air  wings  as 
necessary  to  compensate  for  the  re- 
duced number  of  Navy  squadrons  in 
the  force.  As  you  know,  the  post-Viet- 
nam requirement  for  attack  carriers 
is  under  study  and  will  be  addressed 
in  connection  with  our  submission  on 
the  FY  1972  budget. 

The  number  of  fighter  squadrons 
will  remain  unchanged.  No  further 
F-4  procurement  will  be  required  in 
FY  1971. 

The  increase  in  authorized  aircraft 
inventory  for  A-6s  for  FY  1971  in- 
volves principally  a bookkeeping 
change  rather  than  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  squadrons.  Certain  special 
purpose  A-6s  employed  in  Southeast 
Asia  had  not  heretofore  been  included 
in  the  authorized  active  inventory  or 
in  the  squadron  unit  equipment 
(U.E.).  The  FY  1971  budget  includes 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  12  more 
A-6Es  for  attrition.  The  first  12  of 
this  model,  with  improved  avionics 
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and  more  powerful  engines,  were  pro- 
cured in  FY  1970. 

The  buildup  of  A-7  squadrons 
should  be  completed  during  FY  1971. 
However,  30  A-7Es  will  be  procured 
in  that  year  for  advanced  attrition, 
before  production  of  this  model  ceases. 
At  the  same  time,  we  plan  to  reduce 
the  unit  equipment  per  squadron  be- 
cause of  the  increased  capability 
which  the  A-7s  should  provide  over 
the  A-4s  that  they  are  replacing. 

With  the  increase  in  A-7  squadrons 
in  FY  1971,  the  number  of  A-4  squad- 
rons will  be  reduced. 

The  multi-mission  F-14  fighter  de- 
velopment program,  along  with  the 
Phoenix  missile,  is  proceeding  on 
schedule.  An  F-14  fixed  price  incen- 
tive engineering  development  contract, 
with  options  for  the  purchase  of  pro- 
duction aircraft,  was  signed  on  Feb.  3, 
1969.  A total  of  12  test  aircraft  has 
been  authorized  under  the  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  ac- 
count through  FY  1970,  and  we  are 
requesting  a total  of  $517  million  in 
the  FY  1971  budget  for  the  procure- 
ment of  26  aircraft  and  the  additional 
tooling  required  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction rate  in  future  years,  plus  $141 
million  for  initial  spares  and  long 
leadtime  items  for  aircraft  to  be 
bought  in  FY  1972.  However,  no  pro- 
duction rate  increase  will  be  approved 
until  we  have  had  a chance  to  evalu- 
ate the  plane  in  flight.  Another  $92 
million  is  requested  FY  1971  to  pro- 
cure 72  Phoenix  missiles  for  the  test 
program. 

The  principal  change  in  the  Marine 
Corps  active  fighter/attack  forces  in 
FY  1971  is  the  reduction  in  F-4 
squadrons.  This  reduction  relates  in 
part  to  the  introduction  of  the  AV-6B 
Harrier,  and  in  part  to  the  Marine 
Corps’  desire  to  increase  the  helicop- 
ter forces,  described  earlier,  by  using 
funds  that  would  have  supported  the 
F-4  squadron. 

It  was  decided  last  year  in  the 
amendments  to  the  FY  1970  budget,  to 
procure  an  initial  quantity  of  12  Har- 
riers for  the  Marine  Corps,  instead  of 
another  17  F-4s.  In  order  to  provide 
enough  aircraft  for  one  complete 
squadron  and  a training  nucleus,  we 
propose  to  buy  18  more  Harriers  in 
FY  1971  and  are  requesting  $96.2  mil- 
lion for  that  purpose,  plus  $22.1  mil- 
lion for  initial  spares  and  advance 


procurement  for  aircraft  to  be  pur- 
chased in  FY  1972.  Now  that  we  have 
decided  to  move  ahead  with  this  pro- 
gram, and  in  view  of  the  Congres- 
sional desire  to  produce  the  aircraft  in 
the  United  States,  we  have  included 
$24.2  million  (within  the  $96.2  mil- 
lion) to  provide  for  the  cost  of  par- 
tially assembling  the  18  aircraft  in 
this  country  under  a licensing  ar- 
rangement. This  $24  million  would  not 
be  required  if  we  were  to  continue 
procurement  directly  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

* * * * * 

Although  the  first  squadron  will  not 
be  fully  equipped  until  the  early 
1970s,  we  should  receive  the  first  few 
Harriers  for  service  test  in  FY  1971. 
This  V/STOL  close  support  jet  will 
provide  the  capability  to  operate  from 
amphibious  ships  or  forward  sites 
ashore,  close  to  the  ground  troops. 


Reserve  Fighter/Attack  Forces 

In  addition  to  the  fighter/attack 
aircraft  in  the  active  force,  we  now 
have  about  950  in  the  reserve  forces. 

Air  National  Guard.  A year  ago  a 
FY  1970  force  of  24  fighter  squadrons, 
each  with  24  unit  equipment,  was 
planned  for  the  Air  National  Guard, 
plus  one  combat  crew  training  squad- 
ron, for  a total  of  25  squadrons.  How- 
ever, we  later  decided  to  retain  one 
more  F-84  fighter  squadron  instead  of 
converting  it  to  a tactical  air  control 
squadron.  Accordingly,  we  will  have 
25  fighter/attack  squadrons,  plus  one 
combat  crew  training  squadron,  at  the 
end  of  both  FY  1970  and  FY  1971. 

As  I noted  before,  the  first  squadron 
of  A-37s  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Guard  during  FY  1970,  and  during 
FY  1971  more  A-37  squadrons  will  be 
formed.  In  addition,  a few  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  F-84  squadrons  will  con- 
vert to  F-100  squadrons  using  air- 
craft phased  out  of  the  active  forces 
in  FY  1971,  and  we  will  also  fill  out 
the  equipping  of  the  F-100  units 
which  do  not  now  have  their  full  unit 
equipment. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
are  now  organized  into  20  squadrons 
with  about  380  aircraft.  During  FY 
1970,  two  of  the  older  A-4  squadrons 
are  being  eliminated  and  one  more 


F-8  squadron  is  being  formed,  leaving 
a total  of  19  squadrons.  In  addition, 
the  Navy  squadrons  are  being  organ- 
ized into  two  reserve  attack  carrier 
air  wings,  which  when  fully  equipped, 
will  eventually  be  capable  of  deploy- 
ing aboard  Hancock  CVAs.  The  4th 
Marine  Air  Wing  composition  is  being 
modified  to  reflect  four  F-8  and  five 
A-4  squadrons  instead  of  the  current 
five  F-8  and  four  A-4  squadrons. 

Reconnaissance 

The  Air  Force  reconnaissance 
forces  remain  essentially  the  same  as 
planned  last  year.  However,  during 
FY  1971  one  squadron  of  F-lOis 
being  reconfigured  as  RF-lOls  (fi- 
nanced in  the  FY  1969  program)  will 
be  placed  into  the  Air  National  Guard 
rather  than  the  active  forces.  The 
RF-101  squadron  will  replace  one 
RF-84  squadron,  leaving  the  Guard 
with  12  squadrons — 4 RF-101,  6 RF- 
84,  and  2 RB-57. 

Because  of  lower  than  expected  at- 
trition of  the  RF-4s  we  deferred  the 
planned  FY  1970  procurement  to  FY 
1971,  in  which  year  we  proposed  to 
buy  12. 

Except  for  the  elimination  of  the 
final  procurement  of  the  10  RA-5Cs 
from  the  FY  1970  program,  the  Navy 
reconnaissance  program  is  essentially 
the  same  as  it  was  last  year. 


Other  Aircraft 

In  addition  to  the  fighter/attack 
and  reconnaissance  type  aircraft, 
about  1,900  “other”  aircraft  are  in- 
cluded in  the  tactical  air  forces — spe- 
cial operations,  electronic  and  night 
warfare,  tactical  air  control,  airborne 
early  warning,  etc. 

Last  year,  in  our  attempt  to  reduce 
FY  1970  expenditures,  we  reduced  the 
special  operations  forces  by  about  30 
percent.  However,  as  explained  last 
November,  this  adjustment  included 
C-123s  that  were  transferred  to  the 
airlift  forces.  No  major  changes  are 
planned  for  this  force  during  FY 
1971. 

In  the  electronic  warfare  area,  the 
principal  procurement  item  continues 
to  be  the  EA-6B.  Last  April,  we  res- 
cheduled production  of  the  EA-6B,  re- 
ducing the  FY  1970  procurement  from 
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19  to  12  and  increasing  the  planned 
FY  1971  buy  from  23  to  24.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  Navy  successfully  completed 
testing  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  system  in  a simulated  opera- 
tional environment.  We  now  plan  to 
buy  eight  EA-6Bs  in  FY  1971,  and 
stretch  out  the  period  of  time  required 
to  equip  the  total  force. 

The  total  A-6  program  (including 
A-6Es,  EA-6Bs,  and  new  KA-6Ds  as 
well  as  KA-6D  modifications)  planned 
last  year  for  FY  1971  would  have  in- 
creased the  production  rate.  Since  the 
Congressional  action  on  the  KA-6D 
tanker  program  and  the  adjustments 
made  in  the  EA-6B  program  last  year 
resulted  in  a substantially  reduced 
production  rate  for  all  A-6  models  in 
FY  1970,  we  believe  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  maintain  that  rate  (including 
KA-6D  modifications)  through  the 
FY  1971  procurement  period.  A total 
of  $148.7  million  has  been  included  in 
the  FY  1971  budget  for  the  eight  new 
EA-6Bs,  plus  $43.5  million  for  initial 
spares  and  advance  procurement,  and 
$17.6  million  for  the  modification  of  20 
more  A-6As  to  KA-6D  tankers.  (Six- 
teen tanker  conversions  were  funded 
in  FY  1970.)  Thus  the  A-6  program 
in  FY  1971  will  entail  the  production 
of  12  A-6Es  and  8 EA-6Bs,  plus  the 
conversion  of  20  A-6As  to  KA-6Ds. 

In  the  tactical  air  control  area,  the 
large  increase  since  FY  1965  in  the 
Air  Force  reflects  a change  in  philoso- 
phy in  tactical  air-to-ground  weapon 
delivery.  More  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  need  for  tactical  air  con- 
trol of  air-to-ground  attacks. 


Navy  Ship  Forces 

Attack  Carrier  Forces 

As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
tactical  air  forces,  we  plan  to  main- 
tain 16  attack  carriers  in  the  forces 
through  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  force  will  consist  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  Enterprise,  eight  Forrestal 
class,  three  Midway-class,  three  Han- 
cock-class  carriers,  and  one  antisub- 
marine warfare  (ASW)  carrier 
(Shangri-La)  operating  in  an  attack 
role. 

The  modernization  of  the  Midway 
will  be  completed  this  year,  after 
more  than  four  years  in  the  shipyard 


and  at  a cost  of  $202  million  (plus  $5 
million  for  outfitting  and  post-delivery 
charges).  . . . 

The  Midway  was  recommissioned  in 
January  1970,  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
delivered  to  the  fleet  in  September 
1970.  The  Ticonderoga,  which  the 
Midway  will  replace,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  ASW  carrier  (CVS) 
force. 

Two  Nimitz-class  CVANs  have  been 
authorized  and  funded.  These  two 
ships  (CVAN-68  and  CVAN-69)  will 
be  built  on  the  same  design  plans  and 
under  the  same  multi-year  contract, 
which  may  also  contain  an  option  for 
a third  ship. 

Some  $152  million  has  been  included 
in  the  FY  1971  budget  for  advance 
procurement  of  long  leadtime  nuclear 
components  and  propulsion  equipment 
for  the  third  Nimitz-class  carrier, 
CVAN-70.  In  addition,  $21  million  is 
requested  in  FY  1971  to  complete 
funding  of  a spare  set  of  nuclear  com- 
ponents for  all  Nimitz-class  ships.  . . . 


ASW  Forces 

The  ASW  forces  include  ASW  car- 
riers and  their  aircraft,  attack  sub- 
marines, escort  ships,  land-based  pa- 
trol aircraft,  and  the  sensors  and 
weapons  utilized  by  the  ships  and  air- 
craft. 

ASW  Carrier  Forces.  The  present 
ASW  carrier  (CVS)  force,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  in  past  years,  is 
costly  to  operate  in  relation  to  its  cur- 
rent overall  effectiveness.  It  does, 
however,  possess  certain  unique  ASW 
capabilities  and  potential.  But,  if  we 
desire  to  have  a CVS  force  that  can 
be  effective  against  the  qualitatively 
improving  threat  through  the  1970s, 
its  capability  to  detect,  locate  and  de- 
stroy hostile  submarines  must  be  con- 
siderably improved.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  propose  to  go  ahead  with 
the  development  of  a new  carrier- 
based  ASW  aircraft,  the  S-3A  (for- 
merly VSX). 

Although  ship-based  ASW  aircraft 
are  more  expensive  to  operate  than 
land-based  ASW  aircraft,  they  do 
provide  the  capability  to  extend  per- 
sistent and  concentrated  ASW  air  op- 
erations into  areas  well  beyond  the 
range  of  the  latter,  e.g.,  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  South  Pacific  and  Indian 


Oceans.  Moreover,  a CVS  force  pro- 
vides a hedge  against  the  possibility 
that  some  existing  overseas  stations 
for  land-based  ASW  aircraft  might 
not  be  available  in  the  future. 

The  CVS  force  planned  a year  ago 
included  six  ships  and  five  air  groups. 
As  a result  of  the  urgent  need  to  re- 
duce expenditures,  we  decided  last 
summer  to  cut  the  force  to  four  ships 
and  four  air  groups  by  the  end  of 
FY  1970  and  maintain  that  level 
through  FY  1971.  Beyond  that  point 
our  requirements  are  under  study. 
However,  we  are  retaining  the  option 
to  adjust  the  CVS  force  to  whatever 
level  may  be  required  in  the  future. 

The  FY  1971  budget  includes  $208 
million  in  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  funds  to  continue  the 
S-3A  development  program  compris- 
ing six  research  and  development  air- 
craft. In  addition,  we  are  requesting 
$79  million  of  procurement  funds  for 
two  more  test  aircraft  (which  will  be 
used  initially  in  the  flight  test  pro- 
gram before  being  reconfigured  for 
fleet  use)  and  the  related  tooling  and 
support  equipment;  plus  $22.7  million 
for  long  leadtime  items  for  aircraft  to 
be  procured  in  FY  1971. 

Patrol  Aircraft.  Fiscal  constraints 
in  the  past  year  have  also  necessitated 
reductions  in  the  land-based  ASW  air- 
craft forces.  As  a result  the  Navy  has 
decided  to  phase  out  all  of  the  old  P-2 
patrol  aircraft  in  FY  1970,  instead  of 
over  the  next  three  years.  To  partially 
offset  this  reduction  in  FY  1970  one 
more  P-3  squadron  will  be  formed  a 
year  earlier  than  previously  planned. 

We  tentatively  plan  to  maintain  the 
P-3  force  at  the  end  FY  1970  level 
instead  of  building  it  up  over  the  next 
few  years.  We  are  less  certain  as  to 
how  many  of  the  squadrons  should  be 
equipped  with  the  new  P-3C,  which 
carries  the  more  capable  A-NEW 
avionics  system.  Several  P-3C  squad- 
rons have  already  been  funded,  and 
our  FY  1971  request  provides  for  12 
more  aircraft.  We  have  included  in 
the  FY  1971  budget  advance  procure- 
ment funds  for  additional  aircraft,  in 
order  to  retain  the  option  for  building 
up  the  P-3C  force  beyond  the  pres- 
ently planned  level. 

Although  we  are  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  patrol  aircraft  squadrons  be- 
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The  budget  includes  $208  million  to  continue  the  S-3A  development. 


cause  of  fiscal  limitations,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  sensors  and,  in  later 
years,  the  new  S-3A  will  result  in  a 
large  increase  in  the  quality  of  our 
total  air  ASW  capability.  Although 
the  P-3A/B  will  not  have  the 
A-NEW  computerized  tactical  plot 
and  navigation  system,  it  will  have 
the  same  sensors  and  weapons  as  the 
P-3C  (e.g.,  the  DIFAR  and  CASS 
sonobuoy  systems  and  the  Mark  46 
torpedo)  once  current  retrofit  pro- 
grams are  completed. 

Attack  Submarines.  Another  criti- 
cal element  of  our  ASW  forces  is  the 
attack  submarine.  At  the  end  of  FY 
1969  we  had  111  general  purpose  sub- 
marines— 39  SSN,  62  SS,  and  10  aux- 
iliary submarines  (AGSS)  which  were 
used  principally  for  training.  In  view 
of  the  need  to  reduce  FY  1970  expend- 
tures,  the  Navy  decided  last  year  to 
phase  out  all  of  the  AGSSs  and  add 
their  training  functions  to  the  SS 
force.  This  change,  together  with  the 
delivery  of  seven  new  SSNs,  the 
transfer  of  two  older  SSNs  to  another 
mission,  and  the  phase  out  of  three 
SSs,  will  result  in  a force  of  103  gen- 
eral purpose  submarines,  44  SSN  and 
59  SS,  at  end  FY  1970.  In  FY  1971, 
the  number  of  SSNs  should  increase 
to  52  as  new  ships  are  delivered  to  the 
Fleet;  the  number  of  SSs  will  be  re- 
duced to  53  to  maintain  a total  of  105. 

Including  the  three  submarines 
funded  in  FY  1970,  a total  of  71  SSNs 
has  thus  far  been  authorized.  Of 


these,  two  have  been  lost  (Thresher 
and  Scorpion),  one  has  been  retired 
(Triton),  two  have  been  converted  to 
other  missions  (Seawolf  and  Halibut) 
and  52  will  be  operating  with  the 
Fleet  at  end  FY  1971,  leaving  14  to  be 
delivered  in  subsequent  years.  How- 
ever, 6 of  the  52  SSNs  are  older  types 
which  are  not  considered  capable  of 
meeting  all  operational  requirements. 
Therefore,  when  the  14  new  submar- 
ines are  delivered  to  the  Fleet,  we  will 
still  have  a total  of  only  60  fully-capa- 
ble  SSNs. 

How  large  a fully-capable  SSN 
force  will  be  required  during  the 
1970s,  has  been  a matter  of  contro- 
versy for  a number  of  years.  . . . 

Although  we  have  not  yet  reached  a 
firm  decision  on  how  many  first-line 
SSNs  will  ultimately  be  required,  we 
are  convinced  that  at  least  three  or 
four  new  “high-speed”  688-class  SSNs 
should  be  authorized  in  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years,  1971  and  1972. 

Last  year,  in  addition  to  the  funds 
required  for  the  three  688-class  SSNs 
to  be  started  in  FY  1970,  the  Congress 
provided  $110  million  for  the  advance 
procurement  of  long  leadtime  items 
for  five  more  to  be  started  in  FY  1971. 
We  now  propose  to  start  three  in  FY 
1971  and  $67.5  million  of  the  FY  1970 
advance  procurement  funds  will  be 
applied  to  these  three  submarines.  The 
balance  of  $42.5  million  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  FY  1972  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, $430.5  million  will  be  re- 


quired in  FY  1971  to  complete  the 
funding  of  the  three  SSNs  to  be 
started  in  that  year,  and  $45  million 
(in  addition  to  the  $42.5  million  pro- 
vided in  FY  1970)  is  requested  for 
advance  procurement  for  the  submar- 
ines to  be  started  in  FY  1972. 

Preliminary  design  of  the  new  688- 
class  SSN  was  performed  by  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 
The  Navy  plans  to  contract  for  the 
detailed  design  and  working  plans,  as 
well  as  the  construction  of  the  lead 
ship,  with  Newport  News  on  a sole 
source  basis  early  in  1970.  The  fol- 
low-on ships  will  be  built  under  a mul- 
ti-year contract  now  scheduled  to  be 
awarded  on  a competitive  basis  in  the 
summer  of  1970. 

Escort  Ships.  Last  year,  in  order  to 
reduce  operating  costs,  the  Navy  de- 
cided to  phase  out  36  more  of  the 
older  ASW  escort  ships  than  had  pre- 
viously been  planned.  This,  plus  a 
delay  in  delivery  of  some  new  de- 
stroyer escorts  (DE),  will  reduce  the 
end  FY  1970  force  to  166,  compared 
with  208  planned  a year  ago. 

In  FY  1971,  13  old  destroyers  (DD) 
and  2 radar  picket  escorts  (DEP)  will 
be  phased  out  as  14  new  DEs  are  de- 
livered to  the  Fleet.  In  addition,  the 
last  four  DD-931  class  ships  currently 
undergoing  ASW  modernization 
should  return  to  the  Fleet  in  FY  1971, 
making  a total  of  169  ASW  escorts  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  level  of  guided  missile  cruiser 
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and  destroyer  types  in  FY  1970  will 
be  the  same  as  that  planned  a year 
ago — 70  active  ships  plus  4 in  modern- 
ization. We  plan  to  maintain  about 
this  same  force  level  through  FY 
1971. 

The  escort  shipbuilding  program 
has  gone  through  a number  of  major 
changes  in  recent  years,  principally  as 
a result  of  rapidly  escalating  cost  esti- 
mates. The  revised  program  proposed 
by  the  outgoing  Administration  in 
January  1969  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  30  DXs,  28  DXGs  and  4 
DXGNs,  although  construction  of 
DXGs  was  not  proposed  in  the  budget. 
It  has  been  decided  to  go  forward  at 
this  time  only  with  the  DX  (now  des- 
ignated DD-963  class)  and  DXGN 
(now  designated  a nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  frigate,  DLGN-38) 
programs. 

The  Congress  last  year  provided 
$317.7  million  to  complete  the  funding 
for  the  first  five  DD-963s  ($25  million 
for  advanced  procurement  had  been 
provided  previously),  plus  $17.6  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement  for 
ships  to  be  started  in  FY  1971.  It  now 
appears  that  the  cost  of  the  DD-963 
will  be  considerably  higher  than  esti- 
mated even  last  year — about  $480  mil- 
lion for  the  first  five,  compared  with 
about  $343  million.  In  order  to  keep 
this  program  fully  funded  we  have 
now  decided  to  start  with  three  ships 
in  FY  1970  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$308.6  million,  and  hold  the  FY  1971 
buy  to  six  ships  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $506.8  million,  instead  of  the  nine 
planned  last  year.  Of  the  $360.3  mil- 
lion thus  far  provided  by  the  Congress 
for  this  program,  $308.6  million  will 
be  applied  to  fully  fund  the  first  three 
ships  and  $51.7  million  will  be  used 
for  advance  procurement  for  ships  to 
be  started  in  FY  1971  and  FY  1972. 
Another  $459.5  million  is  included  in 
the  FY  1971  budget  to  complete  the 
funding  of  the  six  FY  1971  ships. 

We  believe  this  slower  construction 
schedule  is  more  realistic  in  view  of 
the  present  status  of  the  program. 
The  competitive  contract  definition  ef- 
fort on  this  ship  has  been  essentially 
completed  and  the  Navy  is  in  the  final 
stages  of  contract  negotiation.  A mul- 
ti-year, multi-ship  contract,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  awarded  to  one  of  the  two 
finalists  in  the  competition,  Bath  Iron 
Works  or  Litton,  this  spring.  Either 


one  of  these  contractors  would  have  to 
undertake  a substantial  expansion  of 
his  work  force,  and  this  could  best  be 
accomplished  gradually. 

The  DLGN-38  program  has  also  ex- 
perienced an  increase  in  estimated 
cost  over  the  past  year.  The  estimate 
for  the  first  ship  is  still  the  same, 
$222  million,  but  the  next  three  ships 
are  now  expected  to  cost  an  average 
of  about  $208  million,  compared  with 
the  $180-$190  million  estimated  last 
year.  Thus  far,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $325.9  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. Of  this  amount,  $222  million  is 
being  applied  to  fully  fund  the  first 
ship  and  $31  million  will  be  ap- 
plied for  advance  procurement  for  the 
second  ship  to  be  started  in  FY  1971, 
leaving  $72.9  million  available  for 
advance  procurement  for  later  ships. 
We  have  included  in  our  FY  1971 
budget  request,  $182.8  million  to  com- 
plete the  funding  of  the  second  ship, 
which  is  now  estimated  to  cost  $213.8 
million.  We  have  also  included  in  our 
FY  1971  budget  request  $38.5  million, 
which  together  with  the  $72.9  million 
available  from  prior  years,  will  pro- 
vide a total  of  $111.4  million  for  ad- 
vanced procurement  for  ships  to  be 
started  subsequent  to  FY  1971. 

The  Navy  has  completed  an  “in- 
house”  contract  definition  effort  on  the 
DLGN-38  and  now  plans  to  award  a 
contract  for  the  lead  ship  to  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 
on  a sole  source  basis  early  in  1970. 
Two  other  firms  could  acquire  the  cap- 
ability to  build  this  type  of  ship,  and 
one  or  both  may  wish  to  bid  on  the 
follow-on  ships,  in  which  case  a com- 
petitive award  would  be  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  missile  ship 
modernization  program,  you  may  re- 
call that  two  of  the  three  DLG  con- 
versions included  in  the  original  FY 
1970  budget  were  cancelled  in  our 
April  [budget]  amendments  to  provide 
some  of  the  funds  needed  to  finance 
ship-building  cost  growth  during  FY 
1970.  We  now  have  included  a total 
of  $150  million  in  the  FY  1971  budget 
for  this  program — $116  million  for 
conversion  of  four  ships  in  FY  1971 
(plus  $34  million  of  available  prior 
year  funds)  and  $34  million  for  ad- 
vance procurement  for  the  four  ships 
scheduled  for  FY  1972-73. 

Last  year  $68  million  was  included 
in  the  FY  1970  budget  to  initiate  en- 


gineering development  of  a new  ship 
air  defense  system  now  designated 
Aegis  (formerly  the  Advanced  Sur- 
face Missile  System).  The  Congress, 
in  the  belief  that  a reorientation  of 
the  program  was  in  order,  cut  this 
amount  to  $35  million. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  require- 
ment for  this  particular  system.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  existing 
ship  surface-to-air  systems  have  about 
reached  the  limits  of  their  growth  po- 
tential and  that  a new,  more  capable 
system  will  be  needed  for  the  late 
1970s.  We  agree,  however,  that  this 
new  system  should  be  developed  on  the 
most  austere  basis  consistent  with  the 
performance  of  its  intended  mission. 
More  specifically,  we  believe  the  new 
system  should  have  an  improved 
radar.  We  do  not  believe  a new  missile 
is  required  at  this  time.  The  existing 
Standard  missile  should  provide  an 
adequate  capability,  as  well  as  reduce 
the  development  risk  and  shorten  the 
time  to  initial  operating  capability  by 
about  two  years. 

Engineering  development  has  been 
initiated  in  FY  1970  with  the  $35  mil- 
lion provided  by  the  Congress.  An- 
other $75  million  is  included  in  our 
FY  1971  budget  to  continue  this  ef- 
fort. 

Sonobuoys.  Funds  are  requested  in 
the  FY  1971  budget  for  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  sonobuoys,  includ- 
ing two  advanced  types,  DIFAR  and 
CASS,  and  for  the  continuation  of 
work  on,  more  advanced  sensors. 

Torpedoes.  Another  very  important 
element  of  our  ASW  capability  is  the 
availability  of  modern,  fast  torpedoes 
for  our  ASW  aircraft,  escorts,  and 
SSNs. 

There  will  be  no  procurement  of  the 
Mark  46,  our  latest  surface  ship/air- 
launched  ASW  torpedo,  in  FY  1971. 
We  are,  however,  requesting  funds  in 
FY  1971  for  the  new  Mark  48  sub- 
marine-launched torpedo,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  has  been  underway 
since  1964.  There  are  three  versions  of 
this  torpedo,  the  Mark  48—0,  which  is 
primarily  an  ASW  weapon;  the  dual 
purpose  Mark  48-1,  which  is  designed 
for  use  against  both  submarines  and 
surface  ships;  and  the  Mark  48-2, 
which  is  a dual  purpose  version  of  the 
Mark  48-0. 

There  is  an  urgent  requirement  for 
both  of  these  capabilities,  particularly 
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the  ASW  capability. . . . 

Accordingly,  the  Navy  plans  to 
complete  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation of  all  three  versions  of  the  Mark 
48  torpedo;  and  then  to  choose  one  of 
the  dual  purpose  versions  for  the  pro- 
curement in  quantity  for  the  opera- 
tional inventory.  In  the  interim,  the 
Navy  proposes  to  procure  a limited 
number  of  Mark  48-0  and  Mark  48-1 
torpedoes  to  begin  to  meet  urgent 
ASW  requirements  and  to  keep  pro- 
duction lines  in-being  until  evaluation 
of  the  Mods  1 and  2 has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  choice  made  between 
them,  which  the  Navy  now  expects 
will  be  in  mid-1971. 

A total  of  $110.6  million  has  been 
included  in  the  FY  1971  budget  for 
procurement  of  Mark  48-0  and  Mark 
48-1  torpedoes,  and  for  kits  to  convert 
some  Mark  48-Os  to  Mark  48-2s. 

Amphibious  Assault,  Fire  Support 
and  Mine  Countermeasure  Forces 

The  revised  amphibious  assault  ship 
force  proposed  by  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration a year  ago  would  have 
provided  a 20-knot  lift  for  1-2/3  Mar- 
ine Expeditionary  Forces  (MEF),  one 
in  the  Pacific  and  two-thirds  in  the 
Atlantic.  A sufficient  number  of  older, 
slower  ships  would  have  been  retained 
until  all  the  new  ships  needed  to  pro- 
vide this  amount  of  lift  had  been 
delivered. 

Because  of  the  need  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures, the  Navy  subsequently  de- 
cided to  reduce  amphibious  lift  in  FY 
1970  to  four  Marine  Expeditionary 
Brigades  (MEBs),  which  is  equivalent 
to  1-1/3  MEFs — two  MEBs  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  two  MEBs  in  the  Atlantic. 
We  now  plan  to  maintain  this  same 
lift  capability  through  FY  1971. 

Amphibious  Assault  Ships.  Pending 
a final  decision  on  the  longer  range 
force  objective,  we  propose  to  go 
ahead  in  FY  1971  only  with  the  two 
amphibious  assault  ships  (LHAs) 
planned  last  year,  plus  advance  pro- 
curement for  two  more  that  we  may 
want  to  start  in  FY  1972.  We  are  not 
requesting  funds  at  this  time  for  the 
seven  landing  ships  tank  (LSTs) 
planned  last  year  for  FY  1971. 

Last  year,  the  preceding  Adminis- 
tration had  planned  to  construct  nine 
multi-purpose  amphibious  assault 
ships — one  in  FY  1969  and  two  in 


each  of  the  succeeding  four  years.  On 
May  1,  1969,  the  Navy  signed  a mul- 
ti-year contract  with  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Division  of  Litton  Systems, 
with  options  for  a total  of  nine  ships. 

In  the  last  year  our  cost  estimates 
for  this  program  have  been  revised  in 
two  respects.  First,  the  estimate  for 
construction  of  nine  ships  has  been 
raised,  from  about  $1,310  million  to 
about  $1,370  million.  Second,  certain 
non-recurring  costs  that  were  pre- 
viously charged  against  the  lead  ship 
have,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
been  spread  over  all  nine  ships.  Thus, 
the  FY  1969  ship  is  now  estimated  at 
$168  million,  as  compared  with 
$185  million  previously  estimated, 
while  the  two  FY  1970  ships  are  now 
estimated  at  a total  cost  of  $312  mil- 
lion, compared  with  $288  million  in 
the  FY  1970  budget.  The  increase  of 
$7  million  in  the  cost  of  the  first  three 
ships  will  be  provided  from  presently 
available  funds. 

We  have  included  a total  $313.5  mil- 
lion in  the  FY  1971  budget  for  the 
LHA — $286  million  to  complete  the 
funding  of  two  ships  and  $27.5  million 
for  advance  procurement  for  two 
more. 

Fire  Support  Ships.  The  fire  sup- 
port force  now  includes  two  8-inch 
gun  cruisers  (CAs),  and  four  rocket- 
launching ships  (LFRs).  Two  older 
gun  cruisers  and  a reactivated  battle- 


ship were  retired"  in  FY  1970  as  a 
part  of  our  FY  1970  expenditure  re- 
duction effort.  The  LFRs  will  com- 
mence inactiviation  in  FY  1970  and 
complete  in  FY  1971.  The  two  8-inch 
gun  cruisers  will  be  retained  through 
FY  1971. 

The  plan  proposed  a year  ago  for 
the  modernization  of  these  forces  has 
also  been  revised.  The  funds  requested 
in  FY  1970  for  contract  definition  of  a 
new  type  of  landing  force  support 
ship  (LFS),  designed  to  provide  ma- 
jor-caliber gunfire  support  and  neu- 
tralization fire  for  the  amphibious  as- 
sault forces,  were  denied  by  the  Con- 
gress. Accordingly,  we  are  now  exam- 
ining alternative  ways  to  meet  this 
requirement. 

Mine  Countermeasure  Forces.  We 
propose  to  continue  in  FY  1971  the 
program  begun  in  FY  1968  to  modern- 
ize the  62  existing  ocean  minesweepers 
(MSOs).  The  Navy,  however,  is  en- 
countering some  problems  with  this 
program,  due  principally  to  inade- 
quate design.  The  estimated  cost  of 
these  conversions  has  risen  from  $4.8 
million  to  $5.2  million  per  ship,  and 
the  FY  1968  ships  are  now  expected  to 
be  in  the  shipyard  almost  twice  as 
long  as  originally  planned.  Further- 
more, the  Navy  has  only  recently  con- 
tracted for  the  FY  1969  ships  and 
does  not  expect  to  award  a contract 
for  the  FY  1970  ships  until  July  1970. 


Pending  a final  decision,  we  plan  to  go  ahead  with  two  LHAs. 
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We  have,  therefore,  decided  to  reduce 
the  FY  1970  and  FY  1971  programs 
from  10  to  5 ships  in  each  year.  The 
FY  1971  budget  includes  $22.4  million 
($26.0  million  less  $3.6  million  of  FY 
1969  advance  procurement  funds)  for 
the  conversion  of  five  ships. 

Inasmuch  as  significant  advances 
have  been  made  over  the  past  few 
years  in  the  utilization  of  helicopters 
for  mine  countermeasures,  we  have 
concluded  that  the  new  MSOs  pre- 
viously programmed  for  construction 
in  FY  1971-1973  are  no  longer 
needed.  We  have  also  decided  to  drop 
the  new  mine  countermeasures  sup- 
port ship  (MCS)  previously  pro- 
grammed for  FY  1971.  One  of  the  two 
existing  MCSs  is  being  phased  out  in 
FY  1970. 

Logistic  and  Support  Ships 

We  now  expect  to  have  a total  of 
210  logistic,  support  and  small  patrol 
vessels  at  the  end  of  FY  1970,  com- 
pared with  232  at  the  end  of  FY  1969. 
Some  28  of  the  oldest  and  least  capa- 
ble ships  are  being  phased  out  earlier 
than  previously  planned  as  part  of 
our  expenditure  reduction  effort.  Dur- 
ing FY  1971,  the  number  is  expected 
to  remain  at  210  with  several  new 
ships  now  under  construction  being 
delivered  to  the  Fleet  and  some  older 
ships  being  phased  out. 

Fiscal  constraints,  however,  have 
not  permitted  inclusion  of  any  funds 
for  logistic  and  support  ship  construc- 
tion in  FY  1971  budget.  Moreover, 
we  have  had  to  cut  back  prior  year 
construction  programs  in  order  to 
provide  some  of  the  funds  required  to 
offset  claims  and  cost  growth  in  the 
shipbuilding  program  generally.  As  a 
result,  no  new  logistic  and  support 
ships  have  been  funded  since  FY  1968. 
This  is  one  of  the  programs  to  which 
we  will  have  to  give  special  attention 
in  FY  1972,  since  many  of  these  ships 
were  built  in  World  War  II  and  will 
soon  have  to  be  retired. 

Cost  Growth  in  Shipbuilding  Program 

There  is  another  matter  I would 
like  to  mention  before  I leave  the 
shipbuilding  program,  and  that  is  the 
problem  of  cost  growth.  You  may  re- 
call that  when  I appeared  before  the 
Congressional  Committees  in  the 


spring  and  summer  of  last  year,  I 
noted  that  we  had  already  identified  a 
deficiency  of  $600  to  $700  million  in 
the  FY  1969  and  prior  year  shipbuild- 
ing programs.  I also  noted  that  we 
would  continue  to  review  the  cost 
growth  problem  and  report  to  the 
Congress  any  additional  deficits  we 
might  uncover. 

Last  November,  in  appearing  before 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  deficiency  in  the 
shipbuilding  program  had  grown  to 
an  estimated  $800  to  $850  million,  and 
that  there  was  a potential  for  as  much 
as  $350  million  more.  Now,  after  a 
detailed  review  of  the  entire  program, 
we  estimate  the  identifiable  cost 
growth  at  $812  million,  including  the 
$35  million  needed  to  restore  the  SSN 
Guitarro  which  accidentally  sank  at 
the  shipyard.  The  specific  amounts  in- 
volved in  the  potential  cost  growth 
problem  cannot,  of  course,  be  identi- 
fied at  this  time,  but  we  still  believe  it 
will  amount  to  at  least  $350  million. 

The  FY  1970  budget  amendments, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  April 
1969,  provided  a total  of  about  $350 
million  ($183  million  in  FY  1969  and 
$167  million  in  FY  1970)  to  cover  the 
claims  and  cost  growth  then  expected 
to  mature  before  the  end  of  FY  1970. 
The  FY  1969  amount  was  obtained  by 
cancelling  three  ships  funded  in  FY 
1968  and  FY  1969,  while  the  FY  1970 
amount  was  to  be  derived  by  the  can- 
cellation of  various  ships,  aircraft, 
and  other  Navy  procurement  pro- 
grams proposed  in  the  original  FY 

1970  budget. 

Later  in  that  year,  the  Navy  took 
action  to  provide  some  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  needed  to  cover  the  more 
recently  identified  deficiencies  which  I 
reported  to  the  Congress  in  November. 
The  FY  1968-69  program  for  small 
craft  was  reduced  by  $10  million;  a 
fast  combat  support  ship  (AOE) 
funded  in  FY  1968  was  cancelled, 
thereby  releasing  about  $84  million; 
and  $10  million  was  obtained  from  FY 
1967  and  FY  1969  funds  earmarked 
for  planning  and  design.  Another  $48 
million  was  made  available  in  our  FY 

1971  budget  review  through  a variety 
of  adjustments  in  prior  year  ship- 
building programs.  These  items  total 
$152  million,  leaving  approximately 
$310  million  as  the  currently  esti- 


mated deficiency. 

About  $100  million  of  this  deficiency 
does  not  require  funding  in  FY  1971. 
We  hope  that  through  a vigorous  ef- 
fort to  close  accounts  on  the  more 
than  130  ships  scheduled  to  complete 
construction  or  conversion  in  FY 
1970-71,  we  can  recover  all  or  part  of 
that  amount.  Accordingly,  we  are  re- 
questing only  $210  million  in  the  FY 
1971  budget  to  finance  identified  cost 
growth  in  the  shipbuilding  program. 

The  Navy  is  well  aware  that  major 
improvements  in  the  management  of 
the  shipbuilding  program  are  urgently 
needed.  Last  year,  as  a result  of  a 
comprehensive  study  of  this  problem, 
the  Navy  developed  a new  “Shipbuild- 
ing and  Conversion  Improvement  Pro- 
gram,” which  was  formally  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on 
January  15,  1970.  The  new  manage- 
ment program  encompasses  more  than 
150  individual  improvement  tasks 
identified  in  Navy  studies,  inspection 
reports  and  other  sources  during  the 
past  year.  Its  principal  features  in- 
clude: 

• A documented  inventory  of  im- 
provement tasks. 

• The  identification  of  plans,  mile- 
stones, and  resources. 

• The  establishment  of  accounta- 
bility for  accomplishment. 

• The  provision  for  regular,  high 
level  reporting  and  appraisal. 

Some  positive  improvements  in  poli- 
cies, organization  and  procedures  have 
already  been  accomplished.  For  exam-  ! 
pie,  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  project  manager  have  been 
clarified  and  strengthened.  He  now  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Naval  Ships  Systems  Command, 
and  he  has  been  given  full  control 
over  all  of  the  funds  allocated  to  his 
project.  He  is  now  also  responsible  for 
ship  cost  estimates  and  the  control  of 
changes.  Cost  estimating  procedures 
have  been  revised  to  ensure  that  top 
management  is  aware  of  the  risks  re- 
flected in  the  estimates. 

Major  efforts  are  now  underway  to 
improve  the  timeliness,  completeness 
and  soundness  of  ship  specifications, 
and  to  bring  the  concurrency  problem 
under  better  control.  Considerable  im- 
provement is  still  required  in  these 
two  critical  areas,  which  have  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  to  the  cost  growth 
problem  in  the  shipbuilding  program. 
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Mobility  Forces 

The  mobility  forces,  active  and  re- 
serve, are  designed  to  provide, 
together  with  available  commercial  air 
and  sealift  resources,  the  lift  needed 
to  meet  defense  requirements  in  an 
emergency.  The  two  major  problems 
in  this  area  at  the  present  time  are 
the  C-5A  program  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  sealift  immediately  available 
for  defense  use. 


C-5A  Program 

Last  year,  in  light  of  the  very  sub- 
stantial increases  in  estimated  costs  of 
the  C-5A  program,  the  FY  1970  buy 
was  reduced  from  the  33  aircraft 
which  had  previously  been  planned  to 
23  aircraft.  These  23  aircraft,  to- 
gether with  the  58  already  on  order, 
will  provide  a four  squadron  force. 
Because  of  the  heavy  costs  of  the 
C-5A  and  our  current  assessment  of 
airlift  requirements,  we  stopped  the 
buy  at  four  squadrons.  We  believe 
that  these  four  squadrons  of  C-5As, 
together  with  14  squadrons  of  C-141s 
in  the  active  forces  and  a Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  of  about  450 
four-engine  jet  aircraft  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  our  basic  needs  for  in- 
ter-theater airlift  movement.  . . . 

The  $623.6  million  we  have  included 
in  the  F'Y  1971  budget  relates  to  the 
81  [C-5A]  aircraft  on  order.  Of  this 
amount,  $200  million  has  been  pro- 
vided to  cover  the  contingencies  which 
remain  in  the  program.  No  further 
procurement  beyond  the  81  aircraft 
is  proposed. 

* * * * * 


Sealift 

Although  substantial  improvements 
have  been  made  in  our  rapid  deploy- 
ment airlift  capability,  we  still  do  not 
have  the  total  strategic  lift  needed  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a rapid  deploy- 
ment seaiift  capability.  Sealift  has 


provided,  and  will  continue  to  provide, 
the  largest  part  of  our  capability  for 
deploying  and  supporting  General 
Purpose  Forces.  About  95  percent  of 
the  cargo  moved  to  Vietnam  has  trav- 
eled by  ship. 

There  are  two  major  aspects  to  the 
sealift  problem.  One  concerns  the 
long-term  adequacy  of  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  to  meet  defense  and 
urgent  civilian  emergency  shipping  re- 
quirements in  wartime.  The  other  con- 
cerns the  availability  of  sufficient  suit- 
able shipping  during  the  crucial  early 
weeks  of  a major  war.  The  new  na- 
tional maritime  program  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  is  designed,  in  part, 
to  solve  the  first  aspect  of  that  prob- 
lem. I strongly  endorse  this  program; 
it  is  particularly  important  to  the  mo- 
bility planning  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  further  details  are  provided 
in  an  appendix.  The  second  aspect  of 
the  problem,  however,  remains  unre- 
solved ; and  because  it  presents  re- 
quirements that  cannot  be  met  by 
commercial  shipping,  this  problem 
must  be  solved  within  the  context  of 
the  DOD  program. 

The  existing  DOD-controlled  in- 
tertheater sealift  force  is  clearly  inad- 
equate, both  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively, to  meet  the  early  lift  require- 
ment. Accordingly,  some  augmenta- 
tion and  modernization  of  this  fleet  is 
essential. 

In  view  of  the  past  reluctance  of 
the  Congress  to  authorize  the  fast 
deployment  logistic  (FDL)  ship  pro- 
gram, we  are  looking  for  alternative 
solutions.  One  possibility  would  be  to 
obtain  the  specialized  rapid  deploy- 
ment sealift  capability  through  the 
long-term  charter  of  privately  owned 
new  multi-purpose  cargo  ships  which 
would  be  built  according  to  the  design 
criteria  specified  by  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  (MSTS). 

The  new  MSTS  charter  ship  would 
have  a cargo  capacity  of  about  46,000 
measurement  tons.  It  would  be  fully 
capable  of  quickly  loading  all  military 
cargo  in  a ready-to-use  condition  and 
its  peacetime  operations  would  be  con- 
tinuously controlled  so  that  it  could 


quickly  respond  to  an  emergency.  We 
estimate  that  the  average  construction 
cost  of  the  first  10  ships  would  be 
about  $25  million.  Since  these  multi- 
purpose cargo  ships  would  be  acquired 
under  long-term  charter  contracts,  the 
construction  cost  would  be  amortized 
over  the  life  of  the  contract.  Based  on 
a 10-year  charter  period,  we  estimate 
the  annual  cost  per  vessel  would  be 
$5  million — $3.3  million  amortization 
and  $1.7  million  operating. 

MSTS  has  already  selected  a final 
design  from  the  competition  conducted 
in  1968,  and  has  statutory  authority 
to  request  bids  on  the  basis  of  an  ini- 
tial five-year  charter,  plus  options  for 
three  five-year  extensions.  However, 
because  of  the  present  money  market 
situation,  the  initial  five-year  charter 
is  not  proving  sufficiently  attractive  to 
private  investors.  To  obtain  these  ves- 
sels through  a long-term  charter  pro- 
gram, it  will  now  be  necessary  for 
Congress  to  authorize  an  initial 
charter  period  of  10  years. 

Because  these  ships  will  be  char- 
tered, no  government  payments  will  be 
required  until  the  ships  have  been  de- 
livered and  are  ready  for  use. 


Appendix  i 

Mobility  Forces 

Mobility  Forces  include:  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command’s  (MAC)  stra- 
tegic airlift  aircraft;  the  Air  Force’s 
tactical  airlift  aircraft  assigned  to  the 
Tactical  Air  Command  and  unified 
commands;  the  transport  and  tactical 
airlift  aircraft  in  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  all  the  Services ; certain 
cargo  and  transport  aircraft  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  specialized 
transportation  forces  such  as  aero- 
medical  airlift  units  and  aerial  port 
squadrons;  and  the  troopships,  cargo 
ships,  tankers  and  forward  floating 
depot  (FFD)  ships  operated  by  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
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(MSTS).  These  forces,  together  with 
available  commercial  air  and  sealift 
resources,  are  designed  to  provide  the 
total  lift  needed  to  meet  defense  re- 
quirements in  an  emergency. 


Airlift 

The  airlift  forces  currently  planned 
through  FY  1971  are  shown  in  a clas- 
sified table  furnished  separately  to  the 
Committee. 


Active  Air  Force  Airlift 

On  the  basis  of  the  current  delivery 
schedule,  three  C-5A  squadrons  are 
expected  to  be  operational  by  end  FY 
1971  and  all  four  squadrons  by  end 
FY  1972.  However,  as  a hedge  against 
further  slippage  in  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram, we  plan  to  retain  some  of  the 
current  outsize  airlift  capability. 
Three  C-133  squadrons  will  be  re- 
tained through  FY  1970  and  two 
through  FY  1971. 

The  C-141  force  reached  its  pro- 
grammed strength  of  14  squadrons  in 
FY  1968,  and  we  plan  to  maintain  the 
force  at  that  level. 

We  propose  to  continue  in  FY  1971 
the  program  to  modernize  the  intra- 
theater aeromedical  evacuation  force. 
(Transoceanic  aeromedical  evacuation 
is  accomplished  with  C-141  aircraft.) 
Modernization  of  the  force  used 
within  the  United  States  is  being  com- 
pleted with  12  C-9s  procured  in  FY 
1969.  Funds  for  nine  more  C-9s  are 
included  in  the  FY  1971  budget  to 
modernize  the  forces  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Pacific.  These  21  C— 9s  will  be  used 
to  replace  21  C-131  and  19  C-118  pro- 
peller aircraft. 

We  believe  the  tactical  airlift  forces 
programmed  for  end  FY  1971  will 
provide  an  adequate  capability  in  the 
active  forces,  even  though  a few 
C-123  squadrons  are  scheduled  to  be 
transferred  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force,  and  one  C-7  squadron  is 
being  deactivated  as  a result  of  cumu- 
lative attrition.  To  offset  this  loss  of 
tactical  airlift  capability,  we  are 
forming  two  additional  C-130E  squad- 
rons with  aircraft  procured  in  FY 
1969-70, for  a total  of  16. 

At  end  FY  1969,  there  were  seven 
C-130A  squadrons  (each  with  16  unit 


equipment  aircraft)  and  five  C-130B 
squadrons  (four  with  16  unit  equip- 
ment and  one  with  12  unit  equipment 
aircraft)  in  the  active  force.  During 
FY  1970,  one  12  unit  equipment 
C-130B  squadron  is  being  inacti- 
vated to  replace  attrition  losses  in  the 
remaining  four  squadrons,  and  two 
C-130A  squadrons  are  being  phased 
into  the  reserve  components.  Another 
C-130B  squadron  will  be  inactivated 
in  FY  1971,  and  12  C-130Bs  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Air  Weather  Serv- 
ice. 

The  remaining  C-130A  and  B 
squadrons  will  be  phased  from  the  ac- 
tive forces  to  the  reserve  components 
during  FY  1972  and  FY  1973.  We 
plan  to  use  the  C-130As  to  form  nine 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  nine  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units,  each  with  six  unit 
equipment  aircraft.  The  C-130Bs  will 
be  used  to  form  three  Reserve  and 
three  Guard  units,  each  with  eight 
unit  equipment  aircraft.  It  may  be 
possible  to  speed  up  the  phasing  of  the 
C-130As  and  Bs  into  the  reserve  com- 
ponents if  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
permits. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a new  tacti- 
cal airlift  aircraft  in  the  late  1970s, 
we  have  included  $2  million  in  the  FY 
1971  budget  for  technology  studies 
and  the  development  of  advanced  com- 
ponents for  a new  intra-theater  trans- 
port. 


Air  Force  Reserve  Component  Airlift 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  airlift 
forces  proposed  for  FY  1970  and  for 
FY  1971  must  be  considered  somewhat 
tentative  pending  completion  of  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Airlift  Subcommittee.  However,  the 
FY  1971  budget  is  based  on  a planned 
force  of  33  units:  15  C-124,  4 C-130 
and  14  C-141  associate  units.  At  end 
FY  1969,  there  were  36  Air  Force  Re- 
serve airlift  units:  10  C-119,  19 

C-124,  5 C-141  associate  and  2 C-130. 
Most  of  the  C-119  units  and  some  of 
the  C-124  units  have  already  been 
converted  to  other  airlift  aircraft  or 
other  missions.  Some  of  the  remaining 
adjustments  required  to  attain  the 
planned  end  FY  1971  force  structure 
will  be  postponed,  until  they  have 
been  discussed  further  with  all  the  ap- 
propriate Committees. 

The  formation  of  the  associate  units 


is  progressing  well  and  we  remain 
confident  that  it  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  increase  our  reserve  airlift 
capability.  We  anticipate  forming 
C-5A  associate  units  in  FY  1972  as 
these  aircraft  become  operational.  The 
associate  units,  however,  with  their 
high  level  of  interdependence  be- 
tween the  active  and  reserve  forces 
are  more  suited  for  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve than  the  dual  command  struc- 
ture of  the  Air  National  Guard.  We, 
therefore,  plan  to  have  all  of  the  asso- 
ciate units  in  the  former  and  none  in 
the  latter. 

Seventeen  Air  National  Guard  air- 
lift units— 4 C-97,  10  C-124,  2 C-130 
and  1 C-123 — will  be  in  existence  at 
the  end  of  FY  1970  and  will  be  re- 
tained through  FY  1971.  Nine  units, 
which  were  formerly  equipped  with 
airlift  aircraft,  have  been  converted  to 
the  following  missions  during  the  past 
few  years:  four  aeromedical  airlift, 
one  tactical  electronic  warfare,  two 
tactical  air  support  groups,  and  two 
air  refueling  groups. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Airlift 

At  the  end  of  FY  1970  the  fleet 
tactical  support  (FTS)  category  will 
consist  of  82  aircraft,  including  C-l/ 
C-2  (carrier-on-board  delivery),  C- 
118,  C-130,  and  C-131  aircraft.  We 
plan  to  buy  eight  additional  C-2  air- 
craft in  FY  1970  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate capability  to  air  deliver  to  car- 
riers on  station  during  periods  of 
peak  demand.  The  FTS  force  will  then 
contain  a total  of  90  aircraft,  includ- 
ing 45  carrier-on-board  delivery  air- 
craft. 

The  Marine  Corps  airlift  force  and 
the  Navy  Reserve  airlift  force  are  the 
same  as  those  described  last  year,  a 
total  of  71  aircraft  in  the  former  and 
77  aircraft  in  the  latter.  We  plan  to 
retain  all  of  these  aircraft. 

Sealift 

The  new  National  Maritime  Pro- 
gram, if  approved  by  the  Congress, 
should  produce  by  1980  a fleet  of 
about  408  general  cargo  ships,  as 
shown  in  Figure  8. 

This  maritime  program,  if  success- 
fully implemented  by  industry,  should 
eventually  provide  sufficient  sealift 
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augmentation  to  meet  the  sustaining 
support  requirements  of  even  the  most 
demanding  military  contingency  for 
which  we  are  currently  planning.  In 
the  early  to  mid-1970s,  however,  we 
could  still  be  faced  with  a shortage  of 
sealift  if  the  pace  of  new  construction 
does  not  keep  up  with  the  attrition 
rate  for  old  and  obsolete  commercial 
ships.  Accordingly,  the  usable  ships  in 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
(NDRF)  should  be  retained  until  the 
shipbuilding  rate  overtakes  the  block 
obsolescence  of  the  commercial  fleet. 
As  of  Jan.  1,  1970,  there  were  45  usa- 
ble cargo  ships  in  the  NDRF,  exclud- 
ing the  94  ships  under  the  control  of 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Serv- 
ice. It  is  planned  that  virtually  all  of 
these  vessels  will  be  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  by  the  end 
of  FY  1970.  By  the  mid-1970s  we  ex- 
pect that  only  about  120  Victory  ships 
(equivalent  to  about  52  C5-S-75a 
ships)  will  still  be  usable. 

While  the  new  maritime  program 
would  solve  the  problem  of  total  sus- 
taining sealift  capacity,  the  defense 
need  for  immediately  available  and 
suitable  shipping  precludes  our  sole 
reliance  on  commercial  sources,  just 
as  we  cannot  depend  solely  on  the 
commercial  airlift  capability  of  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet.  There  are 
three  basic  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

First,  commercial  vessels  are  oper- 
ated over  worldwide  trade  routes  and 
assembling  them  in  an  emergency  con- 
sumes valuable  time.  Even  when  we 
have  a period  of  strategic  warning 
prior  to  the  decision  to  deploy  forces, 
it  is  not  always  possible  or  desirable 
to  call  the  commercial  ships  off  their 
routes  and  hold  them  in  readiness  for 
deployments  which  may  or  may  not  be 
required. 

Second,  the  trend  toward  container- 
ships  in  the  commercial  trade  is  re- 
sulting in  a fleet  of  specialized  ships 
which  are  usable  for  resupply  cargo 
but  not  for  moving  the  heavy  and  out- 
size equipment  of  combat  and  combat 
support  units.  Army  vehicles,  aircraft, 
and  weapons,  for  example,  require 
large  and  unobstructed  cargo  com- 
partments for  loading.  In  addition, 
the  equipment  of  the  initial  units  de- 
ployed must  be  loaded  in  a manner 
which  provides  for  immediate  use 
(e.g.,  no  disassembly  of  major  parts) 
and  for  unit  integrity.  For  economic 


reasons,  the  commercial  fleet  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  develop  the 
capability  to  meet  these  requirements. 

Third,  the  commercial  container- 
ships  depend  upon  highly  developed 
port  facilities  for  unloading  their 
cargo.  However,  the  ships  we  need  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  a conflict  are  the 
kind  which  can  unload  their  cargo 
rapidly  with  no  external  assistance, 
and  even  where  no  ports  exist. 

These  military  sealift  needs  stand 
in  contrast  to  the  prevailing  trend  in 
the  Merchant  Marine.  Today,  contain- 
erships  comprise  about  15  percent  of 
the  U.S.  commercial  general  cargo 
sealift  capability,  but  this  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  about  40  percent 
by  1975  and  60  percent  by  1980. 

In  summary,  we  want  elements  of 
our  General  Purpose  Forces  to  be  so 
structured  and  supported  by  airlift 
and  sealift  as  to  permit  them  to  be 
deployed  rapidly  to  Asia  or  Europe. 
We  will  not  be  prepared  to  do  this 
unless  the  Defense  Department  has  a 
sealift  capability  which  is  always 
under  its  control,  and  which  can  move 
the  outsize  equipment  of  these  for- 
ces in  a ready-to-use  condition. 

The  existing  Defense  Department- 
controlled  inter-theater  sealift  force 
consists  of  15  Victory  ships,  6 old 
aircraft  ferries  and  2 roll-on/roll- 
off  ships,  1 constructed  in  1958  and 
the  other  in  1966.  In  addition,  we  have 
one  new,  privately-owned  roll-on/roll- 
off ship,  the  Admiral  Callaghan,  on 
long-term  charter,  and  three  FFD 
Victory  ships.  This  sealift  force  has 
very  limited  capability  for  rapid  de- 
ployment. Accordingly,  some  augmen- 
tation and  modernization  of  this  fleet 


is  essential.  The  charter  program  dis- 
cussed previously  in  this  statement 
would  provide  the  required  capability. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  new  cargo  ship 
program,  the  new  tanker  program 
presented  to  the  Congress  last  year 
was  also  delayed  because  the  presently 
authorized  charter  period  was  too 
short  to  be  attractive  to  investors. 
Under  this  program,  nine  new  tankers 
would  be  acquired  through  long-term 
charter  to  replace  the  16  T-2  tankers 
now  in  the  MSTS  fleet.  (The  new 
tankers,  25,000  tons  deadweight  and 
32-foot  draft  or  less,  are  needed  pri- 
marily to  provide  deliveries  to  ports 
which  cannot  handle  the  larger  tank- 
ers.) The  ships  would  be  built  to 
MSTS  design  criteria  and  operated 
under  MSTS  control.  As  they  become 
available  in  the  FY  1974-76  period, 
the  T-2s  would  be  phased  out  and  the 
MSTS  nucleus  fleet  tanker  force 
would  be  reduced  from  the  present 
level  of  25  ships  to  10.  We  now  plan  to 
proceed  with  this  program  as  soon  as 
the  proposed  legislation  is  enacted. 

One  other  matter  in  the  sealift  area 
is  worthy  of  note.  At  the  beginning  of 
FY  1970  there  were  11  troopships  in 
the  MSTS  fleet,  3 in  full  operating 
status  (used  primarily  for  rotation  of 
South  Korean  troops  between  South 
Korea  and  South  Vietnam)  and  8 
in  ready  reserve  status,  manned  by 
skeleton  civil  service  crews.  In  order 
to  reduce  FY  1971  expenditures,  the 
Navy  has  decided  to  transfer  in  FY 
1970  the  eight  ships  in  ready  reserve 
status  to  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  leaving  only  the  three 
ships  now  in  operation  in  the  Western 
Pacific. 


Estimate  of  U.S.  Flag  General  Cargo  Ships 
Under  New  Maritime  Program 


1970 

1975 

1980 

Existing  Ships 

508 

220 

187 

New  Construction  Ships 

— 

104 

221 

Total  Ships 

508 

324 

408 

In  C5-S-75a  Equivalents* 

310 

296 

432 

*The  C5-S-75a  is  a cargo  ship  with  about  a 25,000  measurement  ton  capacity, 
a 21-knot  speed  and  a 7-day  loading  or  unloading  capability. 

Figure  8. 
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Research  and 
Development 

Research  and  development  is  one  of 
the  most  crucial  activities  fi- 
nanced in  the  DOD  budget.  I believe 
we  can  all  agree  that  without  an 
adequate  research  and  development 
effort,  our  military  forces  in  the  fu- 
ture could  find  themselves  out-maneu- 
vered and  out-gunned.  Far  worse,  our 
nation  could  find  itself  without  an 
effective  strategic  deterrent. 

Yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  what 
constitutes  an  adequate  research  and 
development  effort.  One  factor  con- 
tributing to  this  uncertainty  is  our  in- 
ability to  project  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy  the  technological 
threat  to  our  national  security  over 
the  next  10  to  20  years. 

There  is  one  thing  we  do  know:  we 
cannot  settle  for  anything  short  of 
technological  leadership  in  research 
and  development  related  to  national 
security.  The  FY  1971  defense  budget 
request  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  (RDT&E)  is  in- 
tended to  meet  this  objective.  It  re- 
flects our  changing  priorities  within  a 
constrained  budget  by  reducing  the 
funds  for  the  latter  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  by  sustaining  the  technolog- 
ical base  required  to  meet  possible  fu- 
ture requirements.  I regard  this 
RDT&E  budget  as  the  minimum  with 
which  we  can  have  some  confidence  of 
meeting  our  needs  in  the  future. 


Soviet  Technological 
Threat 

The  most  formidable  technological 
threat  confronting  the  United  States 
today  is  the  already  large  and  rapidly 
growing  military-related  research  and 
development  effort  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Measured  in  terms  of  money 
expended,  the  Soviet  Union  is  devot- 
ing more  effort  to  military-related  re- 
search and  development  than  is  the 
United  States. 


Direct  comparisons  of  Soviet  and 
U.S.  Government  research  and  devel- 
opment expenditures  are  always  sub- 
ject to  a possibly  substantial  margin 
of  error  because  of  our  limited  infor- 
mation on  Soviet  budgets,  and  uncer- 
tainties about  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  the  ruble  in  relation  to  the 
dollar.  We  currently  estimate  that,  on 
the  best  available  basis  for  compari- 
son, the  Soviet  Union  in  1970  will 
spend  $16  to  $17  billion  for  defense, 
space,  and  atomic  energy  research  and 
development,  and  for  other  space-re- 
lated activities,  compared  with  U.S. 
expenditures  of  about  $13  to  $14  bil- 
lion. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Soviet 
expenditures  on  such  research  and  de- 
velopment and  space  activities  have 
been  increasing  at  a rate  of  about 
10-13  percent  per  year,  while  compa- 
rable U.S.  expenditures  have  re- 
mained relatively  constant,  and  our 
actual  effort  has  declined  when  infla- 
tion is  taken  into  account.  As  a result, 
the  Soviet  Union  probably  has  forged 
ahead  of  us  in  terms  of  the  total  effort 
currently  being  devoted  to  defense- 
related  research  and  development. 
Nevertheless,  I believe  we  still  have  a 
technological  lead  over  the  Soviet 
Union  because  of  our  greater  past  ex- 
penditures. 

What  this  general  trend  means  for 
the  future  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World  simply 
cannot  be  clearly  foreseen  at  this 
time.  Expenditure  comparisons  alone 
are  only  one  measure,  of  course,  of  the 
contribution  of  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  to  military  capability. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  the 
results  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  research 
and  development  programs.  Because 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a closed  society,  it 
can  and  does  conduct  much  of  its  mili- 
tary research  and  development  pro- 
grams in  secrecy,  making  it  very  hard 
for  us  to  have  a timely  assessment  of 
its  progress.  However,  once  a Soviet 
system  reaches  the  test  and  evaluation 


phase,  we  can  of  course  obtain  valua- 
ble information. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  able  to 
observe  a number  of  new  Soviet  sys- 
tems which  use  highly  advanced  tech- 
nology and  production  techniques:  the 
Foxbat  aircraft,  nuclear-powered  bal- 
listic missile  submarines,  new  types  of 
attack  submarines,  new  radars  and 
missiles  both  for  missile  and  for  air 
defense,  anti-ship  missiles,  new  ASW 
ships  equipped  for  helicopter  opera- 
tions, and  smaller  items  such  as  the 
advanced  rocket-launcher  introduced 
effectively  into  Vietnam.  The  technol- 
ogy of  many  of  these  systems  is  com- 
parable to  U.S.  technology.  In  some 
cases,  however,  our  current  systems 
are  clearly  more  advanced. 

Nevertheless,  we  simply  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  specific  details 
of  the  Soviet  research  and  develop- 
ment program  inside  their  laborato- 
ries and  research  institutes  to  assess 
fully  the  entire  threat.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  only  course  we  can 
prudently  follow  is  to  advance  our 
own  knowledge  at  a reasonable  pace 
in  every  area  judged  to  be  important 
to  our  future  military  strength. 

This  does  not  mean  developing  and 
procuring  new  systems  just  because  it 
becomes  possible  to  do  so.  It  does 
mean  that  to  ensure  our  future  safety, 
we  must  invest  each  year  a reasonable 
amount  of  resources,  not  only  for  de- 
velopment of  new  military  equipment 
and  weapon  systems,  but  also  for  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  our  tech- 
nological base. 

Exactly  what  specific  new  weapons 
and  equipment  should  be  developed  at 
any  particular  time  is  a difficult  but 
tractable  problem.  Here,  our  existing 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
technological  threat  offers  some  useful 
guidance.  For  example,  it  is  clear 
from  what  we  already  know  about  the 
new  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  now  being 
tested,  that  we  will  need  more  capable 
air-to-air  fighter  aircraft  than  we  now 
have,  if  we  wish  to  ensure  our  battle- 
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field  air  superiority  in  the  late  1970s. 
We  believe  that  such  air  superiority  is 
absolutely  essential  to  enable  U.S.  and 
allied  ground  forces  to  carry  out  their 
assigned  missions. 

How  such  a new  air  superiority  air- 
craft should  be  designed,  what  per- 
formance characteristics  it  should 
have,  how  many  we  should  buy  and 
what  they  should  cost,  are  all  matters 
which  are  properly  subject  to  analy- 
sis, rational  debate,  and  review  within 
and  between  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress. 

The  management  process  is  not  as 
straightforward,  however,  in  those 
categories  of  research  and  develop- 
ment which  constitute  our  technologi- 
cal base,  i.e.,  research,  explora- 
tory development,  and  some  areas  of 
advanced  development.  (These  cate- 
gories account  for  about  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  research  and  develop- 
ment costs.)  Here,  we  are  dealing 
with  thousands  of  individual  tasks 
and  projects,  each  of  which  is  in- 
tended to  make  some  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  base  from 
which  we  could  draw  in  the  later  de- 
velopment of  a particular  piece  of 
hardware. 

And,  although  this  supporting  tech- 
nological base  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
and  manage,  its  critical  importance  to 
our  military  strength — 5,  10,  and  20 
years  in  the  future — is  obvious.  This 
is  precisely  the  area  in  which  we  are 
most  deficient  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Soviet  technological  threat. 

If  we  fell  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  basic  areas  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, it  would  be  difficult,  expen- 
sive, and  time  consuming  to  catch  up. 
Therefore,  the  only  reasonable  course 
is  to  press  forward  in  our  search  for 
new  knowledge  at  a reasonable  pace 
and  in  a balanced  manner  to  cover  all 
areas  of  importance  to  our  future  mil- 
itary strength. 

Throughout  these  projects,  my  own 
staff  carefully  reviews  the  broad  areas 
of  technical  need,  and  we  do  require 
detailed  justifications  of  the  approach 
taken  and  the  relevance  of  each  effort 
to  military  functions.  The  Military 
Services  carry  out  more  detailed  re- 
views of  every  project  on  a continuous 
basis. 

The  technological  base  is  managed 
and  funded  in  terms  of  a structured 
set  of  goals,  detailed  program  Objec- 


tives, and  priorities  for  funding.  We 
are  experimenting  now  with  applying 
even  greater  discipline  by  adapting 
the  Development  Concept  Papers 
(DCPs),  now  in  effect  for  major 
weapon  systems  development  pro- 
grams, to  broad  categories  of  technol- 
ogy. I believe  that  this  could  be  a 
major  step  forward  in  better  research 
and  development  management. 


Program  Summary 

For  FY  1971  we  are  requesting  a 
total  of  $7,346  million  for  RDT&E. 
This  is  $23  million  less  than  the 
amount  actually  appropriated  for  FY 
1970.  Considering  inflation,  this  repre- 
sents about  a 5-percent  reduction  in 
effort  between  FY  1970  and  FY  1971. 

Figure  9 shows  the  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation 
(RDT&E)  request  for  FY  1971  by  re- 
search and  development  categories 
compared  to  RDT&E  for  FY  1965,  FY 
1969,  and  FY  1970.  From  this  table 
you  will  note  that  funds  for  the  re- 
search, as  well  as  the  management 
and  support  categories,  have  been 
held  roughly  constant.  When  one 
takes  into  account  increases  in  the 


general  price  level  and  civilian  pay 
raises,  real  funds  for  these  areas  will 
decline  about  5 percent  from  FY  1970 
to  FY  1971.  This  decrease  will  result 
in  fewer  research  contracts  and  in 
personnel  reductions  at  the  field  labo- 
ratories and  test  facilities. 

The  slight  increase  in  exploratory 
development  funding  should  just 
about  offset  the  cost  of  living  increas- 
es— thus  providing  essentially  a con- 
stant level  of  actual  effort  in  explora- 
tory development,  compared  with  FY 
1970. 

The  advanced  and  engineering  de- 
velopment categories  show  large  in- 
creases in  funding  for  FY  1971  com- 
pared to  FY  1970.  The  advanced  de- 
velopment increases  are  concentrated 
in  new  missile,  helicopter  and  ship 
programs.  The  engineering  develop- 
ment increases  are  largely  attributa- 
ble to  the  F-15,  S-3A,  A-X,  a new 
ship  air-defense  system  called  Aegis 
(formerly  ASMS),  and  other  airborne 
weapons  and  equipment;  some  de- 
creases have  been  made  in  Maverick, 
Army  electronic  equipment  develop- 
ments, and  other  programs.  These  in- 
creases in  advanced  and  engineering 
development  reflect  our  view  that  we 
must  provide  advanced  systems  to 
meet  critical  identified  threats. 


Financial  Summary  of  Research 

and 

Development 

(TOA,  $ Millions) 

Fiscal  Year 

1965 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Research 

380 

376 

414 

379 

380 

Exploratory  Development 

1,099 

934 

902 

887 

932 

Advanced  Development 

744 

703 

965 

940 

1,114 

Engineering  Development 

889 

840 

801 

1,022 

1,396 

Management  and  Support 

1,540 

1,500 

1,585 

1,543 

1,512 

Emergency  Fund 

75 

50 

Sub-Total,  Research  and  Development 

4,652 

4,353 

4,667 

4,846 

5,384 

Operational  Systems  Development 

2,289 

3,354 

3,489 

2,976 

2,356 

Total  Research  and  Development 

6,941 

7,707 

8,156 

7,822 

7,740 

Less  Support  from  Other  Appropriations 

502 

419 

400 

383 

394 

Total  Obligational  Authority 

RDT&E  Appropriations 

6,439 

7,288 

7,756 

7,439 

7,346 

Financing  Adjustments 

+ 44 

-3 

-127 

-70 

— 

New  Obligational  Authority 

RDT&E  Appropriations 

6,483 

7,285 

7,629 

7,369 

7,346 

Figure  9. 
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The  large  reduction  in  operational 
systems  development  is  primarily  the 
result  of  the  reduced  research  and  de- 
velopment funding  for  the  F-14,  Min- 
uteman,  F-lll,  Poseidon,  and  cancel- 
lation of  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labo- 
ratory program. 

To  illustrate  our  concern  that  we 
get  the  maximum  results  from  availa- 
ble research  and  development  funding, 
I should  point  out  that  we  have  been 
able  to  increase  some  RDT&E  pro- 
grams by  about  $900  million  since  FY 
1968  through  utilizing  the  funds  re- 
leased by  cancellation  of  some  pro- 
grams and  decreases  in  the  special  re- 
search and  developments  activities  re- 
lated to  Southeast  Asia.  . . . 


Adequacy  of 
FY  1971  Request 

It  is  true  that  when  our  FY  1971 
RDT&E  program  request  is  consi- 
dered in  light  of  the  growing  Soviet 
technological  activities,  a serious  ques- 
tion is  raised  about  the  adequacy  of 
that  request.  In  my  view,  we  first 
must  vigorously  improve  the  efficiency 
of  our  research  and  development  man- 
agement in  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  available  resources  are  used  most 
effectively.  Next,  during  this  transi- 
tion year  we  must  and  will  carefully 
assess  in  conjunction  with  the  Con- 
gress whether  additional  resources  for 
the  future  will  be  needed  to  assure  an 
adequate  research  and  development 
effort. 

We  have  already  instituted  major 
changes  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment management  procedures  of 
DOD.  They  are  designed  to  improve 
our  research  and  development  plan- 
ning, cut  costs,  and  control  the  system 
acquisition  process.  . . . 

We  hope  that  improved  manage- 
ment will  help  resolve  much  of  the 
criticism  focused  in  the  past  on  de- 
fense RDT&E.  Of  course,  favorable 
developments  in  other  areas,  including 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks, 
might  change  the  requirements  we  see 
today.  Pending  such  developments, 
however,  I hope  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  RDT&E  request  before  you  repre- 
sents the  absolute  minimum  program 
needed  for  FY  1971. 


Other  Research  and 
Development  Issues 

The  RDT&E  efforts  for  selected 
Strategic,  General  Purpose,  and  Mo- 
bility Forces  programs  are  discussed 
in  the  sections  dealing  with  those 
forces.  I would  like  to  cover  briefly  a 
few  other  research  and  development 
areas. 


Independent  Research  and 
Development 

During  the  debates  on  the  1970  Au- 
thorization Bill,  a number  of  propos- 
als were  made  which,  if  approved, 
would  have  inhibited  the  independent 
research  and  development  efforts 
funded  by  industry.  A bill  still  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  would 
prohibit  the  reimbursement  of  costs 
for  independent  research  and  devel- 
opment under  negotiated  contracts, 
unless  such  .costs  have  been  specifi- 
cally provided  for  in  the  contract  and 
are  of  direct  or  indirect  benefit  to  the 
work  performed  under  that  specific 
contract.  I believe  that  such  restric- 
tions would  stifle  new  and  imaginative 
efforts  and,  thus,  effectively  reduce  the 
technological  effectiveness  of  our  in- 
dustry. We  are  continuing  an  inten- 
sive re-examination  of  this  entire  mat- 
ter. 


Relationship  of  Research  to 
"Specific  Military  Functions" 

As  you  know,  Section  203  of  the  FY 
1970  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion Act  provided  that  Defense  De- 
partment research  and  development 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  projects 
unless  they  have  a “direct  and  appar- 
ent relationship  to  a specific  military 
function  or  operation.”  We  intend  to 
comply  fully  with  this  provision  and 
we  are  now  conducting  a detailed  re- 
view of  the  entire  research  and  ex- 
ploratory development  categories.  As 
this  review  proceeds,  we  will  termi- 
nate or  phase  out  all  efforts  that  do 
not  fulfill  the  provisions  of  Section 
203. 

I must  caution,  however,  against  ex- 


pecting significant  budget  reductions 
because  of  this  review.  Most  of  our 
programs  already  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  Section  203  because  of  the 
trend  over  several  years  of  limita- 
tions on  the  budget  available  to  ex- 
amine an  expanding  range  of  techni- 
cal opportunities.  In  this  situation, 
only  highly  promising  technical  pro- 
posals related  to  important  military 
needs  could  be  supported.  Further,  the 
initial  indications  are  that  the  budget 
cuts  imposed  on  the  military  science 
activity  by  Congress  in  FY  1970  are 
much  greater  than  the  cuts  likely  to 
be  associated  with  the  Section  203  re- 
view. Thus,  further  cuts  are  being 
made  even  beyond  those  necessary  to 
implement  Section  203. 

* * * * * 


Chemical  Warfare  and 
Biological  Research 

s|c  5|e  * 

For  chemical  warfare  RDT&E  in 
FY  1971,  we  are  requesting  $46.8  mil- 
lion; and  for  defensive  biological  re- 
search, $21.6  million.  However,  both  of 
these  programs  are  being  further  re- 
viewed at  my  direction  (and  may  be 
reduced)  to  design  a new  RDT&E  ef- 
fort fully  reflecting  the  President’s  de- 
cisions. 


Southeast  Asia  RDT&E 
(PROVOST)  for  FY  1971 

A continuing  Southeast  Asia-ori- 
ented RDT&E  effort  is  being  main- 
tained for  three  reasons:  (1)  to  sup- 
port our  own  transitional  forces  in 
Vietnam;  (2)  to  provide  for  possible 
post-war  application  to  U.S.  General 
Purpose  Forces;  and  (3)  to  provide 
some  continuing  assistance  to  our 
Southeast  Asian  allies.  The  research 
and  development  funding  request  for 
projects  oriented  to  these  objectives 
for  FY  1971  is  $381  million.  . . . 

[Editor’s  Note:  A condensation  of  the 
statement  on  the  FY  1971  Defense 
RDT&E  Program,  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Foster  Jr.,  Director,  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  before  the  joint 
Senate  Committee,  is  planned  for  the 
May  1970  issue  of  the  Bulletin .] 
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Management 
in  the  Defense 
Department 

During  the  past  year,  there  have 
been  significant  changes  in  Defense 
Department  management.  These 
changes  have  emanated  from  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  department. 

Changes  from 
the  Outside 

A major  impact  on  Defense  Depart- 
ment management  was  caused  by  the 
revitalization  and  strengthening  of 
the  National  Security  Council  (NSC) 
machinery,  which  had  been  dormant 
for  eight  years.  This  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  important  changes  effected 
by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

The  Congressionally-approved  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  clearly  established  this 
council’s  responsibility  for  making 
recommendations  to  the  President 
about  missions,  roles  and  objectives 
involving  United  States  national  secu- 
rity. As  this  machinery  fell  into  dis- 
use during  the  1960s,  the  President 
was  deprived  of  the  overall  review, 
analysis,  and  debate  he  needed  on  both 
foreign  and  military  policy. 

Now,  with  the  NSC  and  its  machi- 
nery in  full  operation,  the  President  is 
better  able  to  make  personally  the 
basic  decisions  affecting  our  national 
security.  Our  reviews  and  resulting 
decisions  of  1969  evolved  within  this 
national  security  machinery.  Under 
this  procedure,  we  are  able  to  bring 
all  governmental  points  of  view  to 
bear  in  an  orderly  manner  and  to  con- 
duct comprehensive  investigations  of 
the  issues  involved,  ensuring  consider- 
ation of  all  reasonable  alternatives. 

Many  of  the  studies  which  the  De- 
fense Department  does  as  a partici- 
pant in  the  NSC  process  can  be  used 
as  bases  for  our  own  planning.  More 


important,  the  Defense  Department 
has  the  benefit  of  explicit  direction  on 
national  defense  policy  from  the  Pres- 
ident through  the  NSC. 

One  of  the  most  significant  efforts 
of  the  NSC  last  year  was  a review  of 
both  our  strategic  and  limited  war 
strategies  and  the  forces  we  plan  for 
both.  After  a thorough  study  of  these 
forces,  their  missions,  and  their  re- 
quired budgets,  the  President  was  able 
to  promulgate  clear  policies  on  his 
strategy  for  our  forces  and  on  the  re- 
sources required  to  maintain  them. 
This  is  the  strategy  which  I have  pre- 
viously discussed. 

The  second  major  change  emanat- 
ing from  the  outside  and  affecting  the 
Defense  Department  was  the  Presi- 
dent’s establishment  of  the  Defense 
Program  Review  Committee  (DPRC) 
last  October,  which  I also  discussed 
earlier.  Through  this  machinery,  mil- 
itary, political  and  economic  aspects 
of  strategy  and  forces  are  considered 
together  before  defense  requirements 
are  ranked  in  the  scale  of  national 
priorities. 

These  changes  from  the  outside  nat- 
urally have  required  a restructuring 
of  management  procedures  within  the 
department.  I have  three  major  points 
in  mind: 

First,  formulation  of  broad  national 
security  policy  and  strategy  now  can 
be  formally  established  at  the  Presi- 
dential level  through  the  NSC.  This 
avoids  the  appearance- — and  some- 
times the  fact — of  defense  domination 
of  broad  national  security  policy. 

Second,  these  national-level  mecha- 
nisms required  new  procedures  to  ex- 
pedite Defense  Department  interac- 
tion with  all  proper  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  specific  issues. 

Third,  and  possibly  most  important, 
procedures  had  to  be  established  to  en- 
sure that  programs  and  actions  at  all 


levels  of  the  department  were  respon- 
sive to  the  guidance  provided  by  the 
President  as  a result  of  the  delibera- 
tions and  advice  of  the  NSC  and 
DPRC. 

Changes  from  the  Inside 

As  the  Committee  knows,  the  scope 
of  the  management  problem  in  the  De- 
fense Department  is  unmatched  in  all 
the  world.  In  size  and  in  diversity,  it 
has  no  peer. 

A substantial  portion  of  defense  ac- 
tivities falls  into  fields  of  rapidly 
changing  technology,  increasing  the 
risk  that  decisions  may  be  wrong  or 

quickly  outmoded. 

***** 

Despite  all  the  management  diffi- 
culties, however,  effective  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  Defense  Department  is 
essential. 

We  have  adopted  and  are  in  the 
process  of  implementing  a concept  of 
management  which  we  believe  pro- 
vides improved  efficiency,  adequate  ci- 
vilian control  and  informed  decisions. 
It  is  based  on:  participatory  decision 
making,  defined  decentralization,  and 
delegation  of  authority  under  specific 
guidance. 

Ultimately,  management  of  the  De- 
fense Department  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I cannot 
delegate  that  responsibility,  nor  do  I 
intend  to  try.  Within  the  President’s 
guidance,  the  basic  policy  decisions — 
such  as  the  choice  of  major  weapons 
systems  for  development  and  produc- 
tion, the  level  of  our  forces,  the  distri- 
bution of  forces  among  missions,  the 
deployment  of  forces  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  many  specific  issues 
of  major  significance — must  be  made 
by  [Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense] 
Packard  and  me. 
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These  decisions  are  made,  however, 
with  the  participation  of  our  col- 
leagues. We  encourage  full  discussion 
among  senior  military  officers  and  ci- 
vilian officials  within  the  department 
of  all  major  issues.  I particularly  in- 
sist that  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ments be  given  full  consideration 
when  decisions  are  being  made  that 
involve  their  particular  expertise  and 
experience. 

Except  for  the  major  policy  deci- 
sions, I am  striving  to  decentralize  de- 
cision making  as  much  as  possible. 
The  Military  Services  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  a great  capability 
for  planning,  analyzing  and  develop- 
ing military  forces.  They  are  the  ones 
who  will  have  to  operate  and  support 
the  forces  we  field.  So,  we  are  placing 
primary  responsibility  for  detailed 
force  planning  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
the  Services;  and  we  are  delegating  to 
the  Military  Departments  more  re- 
sponsibility to  manage  development 
and  procurement  programs. 

When  I speak  of  delegation  of  deci- 
sion-making authority,  I certainly  do 
not  mean  a mere  abdication  of  author- 
ity by  myself  and  Secretary  Packard. 
Before  decision-making  power  is  dele- 
gated, we  attempt  to  define  the  spe- 
cific levels  and  types  of  decisions  to  be 
made  by  subordinate  authorities;  to 
identify  precisely  the  persons  who  will 
bear  the  delegated  responsibility  and 
authority;  to  set  the  limits  of  time, 
money,  schedule  and  performance  for 
the  delegated  authority;  and  to  desig- 
nate the  specific  monitoring  system  to 
measure  performance.  We  also  ensure 
that  adequate,  specific  policy  guidance 
is  issued  in  each  area  in  which  deci- 
sion-making authority  is  delegated. 

Let  me  give  you  a few  specific  ex- 
amples of  major  changes  in  manage- 
ment procedures. 

Revised  Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting  System 

We  have  made  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  which  we 
believe  will  increase  its  effectiveness. 
The  revised  system  became  opera- 
tional on  January  1 of  this  year,  and 
the  FY  1972  budget  will  be  the  first  to 


be  formulated  under  it.  The  system 
incorporates  two  types  of  guidance  is- 
sued by  the  President  as  a result  of 
the  NSC  process — one  strategic,  the 
other  financial. 

After  strategic  objectives  have  been 
set  by  the  President,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  (JCS)  prepare  a detailed 
strategy  statement  oriented  to  force 
planning  which  is  reviewed  in  my 
office.  I then  issue  specific  strategy 
guidance,  with  full  participation  by 
and  input  from  the  JCS. 

The  President  also  issues  overall 
fiscal  guidance.  I break  the  overall 
fiscal  guidance  down  by  Military  Serv- 
ices and  by  major  mission  and  support 
categories.  Then,  I issue  detailed  fiscal 
guidance. 

The  detailed  strategy  guidance  and 
the  more  detailed  fiscal  guidance  are 
the  bases  for  the  JCS  and  Service 
force  planning.  The  Services  mean- 
while prepare  a five-year  program  and 
budget  plan.  These  are  coordinated 
and  integrated  through  formal  proce- 
dures specified  in  the  PPB  System. 
These  new  procedures  will  help  me  to 
approve  a budget  and  a five-year  de- 
fense plan  in  a timely  manner,  based 
on  a thorough  study  and  analysis  by 
the  military  and  civilian  staffs. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  neither  the 
President’s  fiscal  guidance  nor  my 
more  detailed  fiscal  guidance  is  irrev- 
ocable. Figures  provided  are  not  ceil- 
ings, but  guidance.  Both  are  subject 
to  review  should  the  threat  or  the  rel- 
evant technology  change  significantly 
or  should  an  error  be  discovered. 

Thus,  the  PPB  System  becomes  a 
more  important  top  management  tool 
in  both  strategic  policy  and  fiscal 
guidance.  The  new  system  also  broad- 
ens participation  in  the  decisions. 
Lower  echelons  thus  can  contribute  to 
a coordinated  result. 


Weapons  Systems  Acquisition 

In  acquiring  major  weapon  systems, 
we  have  clearly  defined  the  division  of 
responsibility  that  will  pertain  within 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  between  my  office  and  the  Mili- 
tary Services. 

We  are  also  working  with  the  Serv- 
ices to  improve  their  management  pro- 


cedures. We  must  be  assured  that  the 
lines  of  authority  within  the  Service 
will  be  clear,  direct  and  uncluttered 
by  staff  layering  so  as  to  permit  effec- 
tive monitoring  while  avoiding  inter- 
ference with  the  individual  to  whom 
specific  authority  is  delegated. 


Problem  of  Cost  Growth 

Because  of  the  serious  problem  of 
cost  growth  in  major  weapon  systems 
acquisition,  we  are  concentrating 
strong  efforts  on  this  problem. 

I have  testified  previously  before 
Congressional  Committees  that  as  of 
June  30,  1969,  the  cost  of  34  major 
weapon  systems  had  grown  some 
$16.2  billion  in  excess  of  original  or 
baseline  estimates  reported  before. 


Reasons  for  Cost  Growth 

The  largest  single  cause  of  cost 
growth  is  over-optimism  in  original 
cost  estimates.  Two  examples  of  this 
are  the  F-15  and  DD-963  programs. 
The  planning  estimate  of  total  pro- 
gram costs  for  the  F-15  was  about  $6 
billion  when  approval  was  given  to 
commence  contract  definition  in  Sep- 
tember 1968.  Our  current  estimate  for 
the  same  number  of  aircraft  based  on 
the  contract  recently  signed  with 
McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.  is  $7.3  bil- 
lion, resulting  in  over  $1.3  billion  cost 
growth. 

The  DD-963  planning  estimate,  ad- 
justed to  reflect  a 50-ship  buy,  was 
about  $2.8  billion.  Our  current  esti- 
mate is  some  $4.2  billion,  again  with 
over  $1.3  billion  cost  growth. 

Both  the  contractors  and  the  Mili- 
tary Services  have  the  same  predispo- 
sitions toward  over-optimism  in  esti- 
mating costs.  The  competition  between 
programs  for  limited  financial  re- 
sources is  severe  within  the  Services. 
The  competition  for  weapon  systems 
contracts  stimulates  wishful  thinking 
about  economies  that  can  be  made. 

In  our  detailed  review  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  weapons  acquisi- 
tion during  1969,  we  identified  the  fol- 
lowing factors  as  major  causes  of  the 
very  serious  cost  growth  that  has  oc- 
curred in  past  years. 
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Revision  of  Estimates.  This  factor 
accounts  for  about  half  of  the  total 
cost  growth.  In  this  area  the  most  se- 
rious problem  is  unrealistic  and  over- 
optimistic  estimates  early  in  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  case  of  the  F-15  which 
went  out  on  contract  this  year,  the 
growth  mentioned  earlier  is  entirely 
the  result  of  faulty  estimates  in  the 
planning  stage. 

In  other  programs  the  development 
problems  were  underestimated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hardware  develop- 
ment and  the  cost  growth  was  further 
increased  because  production  was 
started  before  development  problems 
were  solved.  This  is  a significant  fac- 
tor in  the  C-5A,  the  F-lll  and  the 
Mark  48. 

The  large  cost  growth  due  to  revi- 
sion of  estimates  resulted,  at  least  in 
part,  from  deficiencies  in  management 
both  by  the  contractor  and  the  Service 
involved. 

The  following  steps  have  been  taken 
to  reduce  this  type  of  cost  growth  in 
the  future : 

• More  realistic  and  accurate  esti- 
mates of  cost  early  in  the  program. 

• Better  risk  evaluation  of  the  un- 
certainties likely  to  be  encountered  in 
development. 

• Emphasis  on  accomplishing 
milestones  of  achievement  in  the  de- 
velopment phase  rather  than  meeting 
a predetermined  time  schedule. 

• Changes  to  assure  a minimum 
committal  to  production  before  devel- 
opment is  complete. 

• Steps  to  encourage  better  man- 
agement by  both  the  responsible  Serv- 
ice and  by  the  contractor.  This  in- 
cludes more  emphasis  on  meeting  cost 
objectives  rather  than  on  meeting  only 
schedule  and  performance  objectives. 

Economic  Change.  This  is  a factor 
of  cost  growth  which  is  difficult  to 
control,  but  allowances  for  inflation- 
ary increases  in  cost  will  be  included 
in  future  estimates. 

Engineering  Change.  This  type  of 
action,  normally  initiated  by  the  con- 
tractor, generates  cost  growth,  which 
may  be  justified  if  the  change  results 
in  cost-effective  performance  improve- 
ment. This  is  another  major  contribu- 
tor to  cost  growth.  While  the  need  for 
some  changes  is  valid,  much  improve- 
ment is  possible  in  controlling 


changes.  This  will  be  accomplished — 
first,  by  assuring  that  we  do  a more 
complete  job  of  defining  what  we 
really  need  in  a system  before  enter- 
ing full-scale  development;  and  sec- 
ond, by  vigorous  review  and  determi- 
nation to  eliminate  many  “nice”  or 
“desirable”  features  which  have  in  the 
past  crept  into  these  systems.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  established  thresholds 
which  limit  authority  of  major  pro- 
gram managers  to  order  changes 
without  the  specific  approval  of  Secre- 
tary Packard  or  myself. 

We  are  attempting  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  paper  analysis  to  validate 
designs,  preferring  to  rely  on  hard- 
ware demonstration  and  competitive 
prototypes  where  feasible.  Because  of 
the  complexity  of  modern  weapon  sys- 
tems, the  cost  of  competitive  prototype 
development  is  prohibitive  in  many 
cases.  We  have  tried  to  adapt  the 
principal  advantages  of  prototyping 
to  current  weapons  development  by 
testing  components  and  having  com- 
petitive “fly-offs”  wherever  possible. 
We  are  also  studying  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  instances  where  proto- 
typing is  feasible  by  shifting  emphasis 
somewhat  from  total  systems  develop- 
ment to  component  development.  This 
would  have  the  added  advantage  of 
limiting  the  exposure  to  technological 
risks. 

We  are  also  focusing  on  general  de- 
ficiencies in  the  amount  and  quality  of 
test  and  evaluation  on  a developmen- 
tal weapon  system  before  it  is  commit- 
ted to  production.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  to  improve  test  and  evaluation. 

System  Performance  Change.  This 
also  has  been  a major  factor  in  cost 
growth.  The  improved  performance 
may  be  worth  the  increased  cost. 
Often  in  the  past,  such  changes,  initi- 
ated either  by  the  Government  or  the 
contractor,  have  not  been  evaluated  in 
relation  to  the  cost  increase  which  re- 
sults. More  emphasis  on  cost  versus 
performance  should  result  in  better 
control  of  this  type  of  cost  growth.  In 
fact,  there  may  be  cases  where  a re- 
duction in  performance  may  be  justi- 
fied when  evaluated  in  relationship  to 
cost. 

Schedule  Changes.  These  result 
from  changes  in  funding  and  also 
from  a reevaluation  of  requirements. 


With  lower  levels  of  funding  which 
require  a stretch  out  in  production, 
unit  costs  are  bound  to  increase,  and 
this  will  continue  to  be  a problem  as 
programs  are  reoriented. 

Another  reason  for  underestimating 
costs  has  been  the  failure  to  appraise 
adequately  the  risks  of  rushing  into 
production  on  major  programs.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  short  cut  the 
time  and  the  effort  which  should  have 
been  spent  in  the  advanced  develop- 
ment stages,  where  the  risk  of  major 
failures  should  be  identified  instead  of 
during  full-scale  development.  We 
have  instructed  the  Military  Depart- 
ments that,  during  concept  formula- 
tion, they  are  to  identify  and  analyze 
the  areas  of  high  technical  risk. 
Where  formal  risk  analysis  shows 
that  we  are  not  ready  for  full-scale 
development,  we  will  defer  system  de- 
velopment, thereby  cutting  the  risk 
for  the  contractor  and  reducing  the 
temptation  for  the  Government  to 
make  over-optimistic  forecasts. 


Development  Concept  Paper 

Last  year  I discussed  with  you  the 
Development  Concept  Paper  (DCP) 
and  our  use  of  this  mechanism  to  help 
us  make  the  fundamental  decisions  on 
about  80  selected  major  weapon  sys- 
tems. The  DCP  contains  in  a paper  of 
20  pages  or  less  all  the  relevant  data 
and  options  on  a given  system  and  the 
timetable  for  reviews  at  various 
thresholds.  No  major  development  can 
be  initiated  before  an  acceptable  DCP 
is  prepared. 

Let  me  mention  another  change  in 
our  management  that  supports  the 
DCP  process:  the  Defense  Systems 
Acquisition  Review  Council.  This 
council,  consisting  of  the  key  officials 
in  DOD,  reviews  each  major  weapon 
system  at  the  three  most  important 
transition  points  it  its  life:  conceptual 
to  validation  phase,  validation  to  full- 
scale  development  phase,  and  full- 
scale  development  to  production 
phase.  Its  function  is  to  advise  me  or 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
the  status  and  readiness  of  the  pro- 
gram to  proceed  to  the  next  phase  in 
its  life  cycle.  Starting  with  the  first 
review  in  September  1969,  6 reviews 
have  been  held  to  date  and  about  30 
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more  are  scheduled  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

The  80  major  development  pro- 
grams represent  only  a portion  of  our 
total  research  and  development  activ- 
ity for  which  DCPs  are  prepared. 
There  are  about  2,000  smaller  pro- 
grams and  projects.  It  is  clearly  not 
feasible  to  prepare  and  review  at  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  level  a separate 
DCP  on  each  of  the  myriad  of  pro- 
grams that  do  exist.  Yet,  we  believe  it 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  have  the 
advantages  of  the  DCP-type  manage- 
ment tool  available  for  the  entire 
spectrum  of  research  and  development 
programs.  Accordingly,  we  are  study- 
ing the  feasibility  of  designing  and 
utilizing  a type  of  Development  Con- 
cept Paper  for  each  mission  or  broad 
technology  area  encompassed  in  our 
research  and  development  programs. 
The  extension  of  the  DCP  approach  to 
these  programs  is  by  no  means  a sim- 
ple problem,  but  the  potential  for  im- 
proved management  justifies  diligent 
and  exhaustive  effort  to  make  this  ex- 
tension of  the  DCP  concept  a reality. 

Although  the  major  trend  of  our 
management  is  in  the  direction  of 
greater  delegation  of  responsibility 
and  authority,  the  decentralization  is 
selective,  not  random.  In  some  areas, 
we  find  that  despite  the  strong  trend 
in  recent  years  toward  centralization 
in  the  Defense  Department,  the  man- 
agement of  some  critical  and  high-cost 
activities  is  still  markedly  diffused.  In 
these  areas,  some  centralization  is  es- 
sentia] to  sound  management. 

***** 


Logistics 

While  the  weapon  systems  acquisi- 
tion process  is  an  important  part  of 
logistics,  it  is  only  a part  of  the  total 
logistics  problem  of  supporting  our 
forces  stationed  around  the  world. 
After  contracts  are  awarded,  they 
must  be  administered  until  completed. 
After  equipment  is  delivered,  it  must 
be  operated  and  maintained. 

I found  when  I became  Secretary  of 
Defense  no  adequate  management 
tools  in  the  department  to  enable  top 
management  to  evaluate  overall  logis- 
tics performance  so  that  timely 
corrections  could  be  made. 


. . . Mr.  Packard,  in  March  1969, 
directed  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Installations  and  Logis- 
tics [Barry  Shillito]  to  develop  a sys- 
tem which  would  permit  us  to  estab- 
lish realistic  objectives,  measure  prog- 
ress, evaluate  results,  and  take  prompt 
corrective  action  when  necessary.  In 
the  initial  program,  emphasis  was  to 
be  placed  on  20  to  30  carefully  se- 
lected key  logistic  areas,  in  order  to 
avoid  spreading  our  efforts  too  thinly. 

The  new  Logistics  Performance 
Measurement  and  Evaluation  System 
was  formally  established  by  DOD 
directive  in  May  1969.  As  of  Sept.  30, 
1969,  some  19  areas  were  being  ac- 
tively monitored.  I would  like  to  illus- 
trate how  the  new  system  works  by 
citing  two  examples,  one  in  contract 
administration  and  one  in  supply 
management. 

A letter  contract  is  perhaps  the 
least  desirable  contractual  arrange- 
ment from  the  government’s  point  of 
view,  since  the  only  effective  protec- 
tion afforded  the  taxpayer  is  the  limit 
on  expenditures  stated  in  the  contract. 
The  work  to  be  performed,  the  sched- 
ule to  be  met,  the  price  to  be  paid, 
etc.,  are  all  subject  to  later  negotia- 
tions. Consequently,  a letter  contract 
should  be  used  only  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  where  time 
is  of  the  essence.  And,  even  then,  a 
letter  contract  should  be  converted  to 
a definitized  contract  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

At  the  end  of  FY  1965,  there  was  a 
total  of  $562  million  in  defense  letter 
contracts  outstanding.  By  the  close  of 
FY  1967,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Vietnam  buildup,  the  amount  out- 
standing had  grown  to  almost  $5  bil- 
lion— $3.6  billion  of  which  had  been 
outstanding  for  more  than  six  months. 
Even  as  late  as  December  1968  some 
$4.4  billion  was  outstanding,  of  which 
more  than  $2.9  billion  was  six  months 
old  or  older. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  areas  to  be 
included  in  the  new  system.  As  of  the 
latest  reporting  date,  Sept.  30,  1969, 
the  total  amount  outstanding  had  been 
reduced  to  about  $2.2  billion,  and  the 
amount  over  six  months  old  to  less 
than  $1.5  billion.  Our  goal  is  to  reduce 
the  total  outstanding  balance  to  about 
$2  billion  and  the  amount  over  six 
months  old  to  about  $1.1  billion  by 
June  of  this  year. 


Stock  availability  was  another  sub- 
ject selected  for  special  management 
attention.  One  of  the  first  problems  we 
found  in  this  area  was  that  the  Navy 
did  not  even  have  the  data  required  to 
begin  with.  This  deficiency  was  cor- 
rected, but  not  in  time  for  the  Sept. 
30,  1969,  Status  Report. 

With  regard  to  the  other  Military 
Services,  it  appears  that  in  FY  1969 
the  Army  was  able  to  meet  75  percent 
of  its  demand  from  stocks  on  hand, 
the  Marine  Corps  60  percent,  the  Air 
Force  about  69  percent  and  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  about  90  per- 
cent. 

Ultimately,  we  hope  to  raise  the 
Military  Services  to  85  percent,  but 
we  cannot  expect  them  to  match  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  which  deals  pri- 
marily with  relatively  low-cost  and 
technically  simple  items.  Ultimate 
goals  must  be  restrained,  of  course,  to 
preserve  flexibility  and  to  avoid  an 
uneconomical  increase  in  stock  levels. 
This  restraint  will  take  the  form  of 
improved  inventory  management  tech- 
niques. Thus,  our  broader  objective  in 
this  area  is  to  maximize  supply  avail- 
ability while  holding  our  investments 
in  inventories  to  the  lowest  feasible 
levels. 


Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 

I believe  it  is  evident  that  we  have 
had  some  encouraging  results  from 
our  attack  on  management  problems 
thus  far,  but  equally  evident  is  the 
fact  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Where  deficient  organization  and  pro- 
cedures must  be  improved,  both  in  the 
resource-management  and  command 
areas,  undesirable  duplications  and  ef- 
fort must  be  eliminated.  Information 
reporting  must  be  refashioned  to  meet 
needs,  not  just  curiosity.  Indirect 
costs  must  be  identified,  measured, 
evaluated  and  reduced  everywhere 
possible. 

For  the  longer-range  attack  on  our 
organizational  and  management  prob- 
lems, we  are  expecting  assistance 
from  the  study  and  recommendations 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 
under  Chairman  Gilbert  Fitzhugh,  the 
report  of  which  is  due  June  30. 

***** 
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Financial  Tables  Relating  to 
Defense  Department  Budget  FY  1971 

Table  No.  1 FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


FY  1964 

FY  1968 

FY  1969 

FY  1970 

FY  1971 

Johnson  Current 

DOD  Program 


Strategic  Forces 

8,576 

7,387 

8,581 

9,425 

7,459 

7,947 

General  Purpose  Forces 

16,883 

31,257 

30,657 

30,504 

27,845 

24,731 

Intelligence  and  Communications 

4,309 

5,487 

5,820 

6,017 

5,552 

5,238 

Airlift  and  Sealift 

1,078 

1,814 

1,584 

2,039 

1,724 

1,481 

Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 

1,784 

2,203 

2,149 

2,800 

2,534 

2,475 

Research  and  Development 

4,923 

4,354 

4,674 

5,485 

4,847 

5,402 

Central  Supply  and  Maintenance 

4,515 

8,469 

9,374 

9,456 

9,447 

8,430 

Tng,  Medical,  Other  Gen  Pers  Activities 

6,419 

11,860 

12,417 

12,562 

13,005 

12,585 

Admin  and  Assoc  Activities 

1,075 

1,259 

1,308 

1,375 

1,494 

1,489 

Support  of  Other  Nations 

1,062 

2,385 

2,869 

3,339 

3,128 

3,162 

Total — Direct  Program  (TOA) 

50,624 

76,475 

79,432 

83,002 

77,035 

72,941 

DOD  Component 

Department  of  the  Army 

12,275 

25,245 

26,180 

26,331 

23,864 

21,663 

Department  of  the  Navy 

14,417 

21,103 

21,795 

24,408 

22,799 

21,744 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

19,967 

25,200 

26,126 

26,222 

24,274 

22,729 

Defense  Agencies/OSD 

1,008 

1,503 

1,575 

1,781 

1,738 

1,728 

Defense-wide 

1,858 

2,738 

3,006 

3,475 

3,607 

4,338 

Civil  Defense 

111 

86 

61 

75 

70 

74 

Military  Assistance  Program 

989 

600 

689 

709 

684 

664 

Total — Direct  Program  (TOA) 

50,624 

76,475 

79,432 

83,002 

77,035 

72,941 

DOD  Budget  Title 

Military  Personnel 

12,983 

19,961 

21,385 

21,649 

22,491 

21,033 

Retired  Pay 

1,211 

2,093 

2,443 

2,735 

2,859 

3,194 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

11,695 

20,951 

22,285 

21,941 

21,422 

19,512 

Procurement 

14,997 

23,290 

23,108 

25,124 

20,300 

18,649 

Research,  Develop.,  Test,  & Evaluation 

7,054 

7,290 

7,756 

8,179 

7,439 

7,346 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 

— 

— 

5 

4 

5 

8 

Combat  Readiness,  SVN  Forces 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

300 

Military  Construction 

983 

1,604 

1,181 

1,951 

1,142 

1,424 

Family  Housing 

602 

600 

519 

634 

624 

737 

Civil  Defense 

111 

86 

61 

75 

70 

74 

Military  Assistance  Program 

989 

600 

689 

709 

684 

664 

Total — Direct  Program  (TOA) 

50,624 

76,475 

79,432 

83,002 

77,035 

72,941 

Financing  Adjustments 

298 

-73 

-2,903 

-2,357 

-3,108 

-1,690 

Budget  Authority  (NO A) 

50,922 

76,402 

76,529 

80,645 

73,928 

71,251 

Outlays 

50,786 

78,027 

78,666 

79,000 

77,000 

71,791 

OASD  (Comptroller) 
February  2,  1970 
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Table  No.  2 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BUDGET-FY  1970  AND  FY  1971 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 


FY  1970  Budget 

Johnson 

budget 

Budget  as 
amended 
Apr.  15, 
1969 

Current 

budget 

excl. 

suppl. 

Military, 
civilian  and 
retired 
pay  suppl. 

Current 

budget 

FY  1971 
budget 

Program,  (TO A) 


Military  Personnel 

21,649 

21,642 

20,835 

1,656 

22,491 

21,033 

Retired  Military  Personnel 

2,735 

2,735 

2,735 

124 

2,859 

3,194 

Operation  & Maintenance 

21,941 

21,792 

20,851 

571 

21,422 

19,512 

Procurement 

25,124 

23,128 

20,300 

— 

20,300 

18,649 

Research,  Dev.,  Test  & Evaluation 

8,179 

8,227 

7,439 

— 

7,439 

7,346 

Combat  Readiness,  SVN  Forces 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

300 

Military  Construction 

1,951 

1,418 

1,142 

— 

1,142 

1,424 

Family  Housing 

634 

627 

624 

— 

624 

737 

Civil  Defense 

75 

75 

69 

1 

70 

74 

Spec.  Foreign  Curr.  Prog. 

4 

4 

5 

— 

5 

8 

Subtotal — Military  Functions 

82,293 

79,649 

73,999 

2,352 

76,351 

72,276 

Military  Assistance 

709 

759 

684 

— 

684 

664 

Total— TOA 

83,002 

80,408 

74,683 

2,352 

77,035 

72,941 

Financing  Adjustments 

-2,357 

-2,820 

-3,108 

— 

-3,108 

-1,690 

Budget  Authority  (NOA) 

80,645 

77,589 

71,576 

2,352 

73,928 

71,251 

Outlays 

79,000 

77,893 

74,674 

2,326 

77,000 

71,791 

Program  (TOA)  by  Component 

Dept,  of  the  Army 

26,331 

24,967 

23,022 

842 

23,864 

21,663 

Dept,  of  the  Navy 

24,408 

23,881 

22,109 

690 

22,799 

21,744 

Dept,  of  the  Air  Force 

26,222 

25,437 

23,652 

621 

24,274 

22,729 

Defense  Agencies/OSD 

1,781 

1,771 

1,663 

74 

1,738 

1,728 

Defense-wide 

3,475 

3,518 

3,483 

124 

3,607 

4,338 

Civil  Defense 

75 

75 

69 

1 

70 

74 

Military  Assistance 

709 

759 

684 

— 

684 

664 

Total — Department  of  Defense 

83,002 

80,408 

74,683 

2,352 

77,035 

72,941 

OASD  (Comptroller) 
February  2,  1970 
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Table  No.  3 

DIRECT  BUDGET  PLAN  (TOA),  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  (NOA)  AND  OUTLAYS 

Fiscal  Years  1969-1971 


(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Direct  Budget  Plan  (TOA) 

Budget  Authority  (NOA) 

Outlays 

FY 

1969 

FY 

1970 

FY 

1971 

FY 

1969 

FY 

1970 

FY 

1971 

FY 

1969 

FY 

1970 

FY 

1971 

Functional  Classification 
Military  Personnel 

Active  Forces 

20,487 

21,382 

19,916 

20,494 

21,382 

19,916 

20,482 

21,250 

19,843 

Reserve  Forces 

897 

1,109 

1,117 

934 

1,109 

1,117 

892 

1,051 

1,068 

Total — Military  Personnel 

21,385 

22,491 

21,033 

21,427 

22,491 

21,033 

21,374 

22,301 

20,911 

Retired  Military  Personnel 

2,443 

2,859 

3,194 

2,450 

2,859 

3,194 

2,444 

2,857 

3,193 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

22,285 

21,422 

19,512 

22,349 

21,422 

19,512 

22,227 

21,500 

19,650 

Procurement 

23,108 

20,300 

18,649 

20,542 

17,842 

17,357 

23,988 

21,550 

18,799 

Research,  Development,  Test,  & Eval. 

7,756 

7,439 

7,346 

7,629 

7,369 

7,346 

7,457 

7,300 

7,382 

Combat  Readiness,  SVN  Forces 

— 

— 

300 

— 

— 

300 

— 

— 

105 

Military  Construction 

1,181 

1,142 

1,424 

1,168 

959 

1,416 

1,389 

1,124 

1,154 

Family  Housing 

519 

624 

737 

512 

607 

719 

572 

630 

623 

Civil  Defense 

61 

70 

74 

60 

70 

74 

87 

75 

70 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 

5 

5 

8 

— 

— 

3 

1 

2 

5 

Revolving  and  Management  Funds 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-1,535 

-700 

-544 

Offsetting  Receipts 

— 

— 

— 

-128 

-135 

-158 

-128 

-135 

-158 

Trust  Funds 

— 

— 

— 

8 

7 

7 

10 

8 

8 

Intragovernmental  Transactions 

— 

— 

— 

-8 

-7 

-7 

-8 

-7 

-7 

Total — Military  Functions 

78,743 

76,351 

72,276 

76,010 

73,484 

70,798 

77,877 

76,505 

71,191 

Military  Assistance — Gen.  Accts. 

689 

684 

664 

671 

625 

622 

686 

556 

664 

MAP  Offsetting  Receipts — Fed.  Funds 

— 

----- 

— 

— 

-11 

-39 

— 

-11 

-39 

MAP  Trust  Funds 

— 

— 

— 

808 

850 

850 

1,062 

970 

955 

MAP  Offsetting  Rects. — Trust  Funds 

— 

— 

— 

-959 

-1,020 

-980 

-959 

-1,020 

-980 

Total — Military  Assistance 

689 

684 

664 

520 

444 

454 

789 

495 

600 

Grand  Total— Dept,  of  Defense 

79,432 

77,035 

72,941 

76,529 

73,928 

71,251 

78,666 

77,000 

71,791 

Summary  by  Component 

Department  of  the  Army 

26,180 

23,864 

21,663 

25,042 

23,225 

20,883 

25,035 

24,402 

21,553 

Department  of  the  Navy 

21,795 

22,799 

21,744 

20,968 

21,751 

21,492 

22,508 

22,339 

20,865 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

26,126 

24,274 

22,729 

25,304 

23,162 

22,306 

25,892 

24,676 

23,079 

Defense  Agencies/OSD 

1,575 

1,738 

1,728 

1,625 

1,689 

1,728 

1,295 

1,460 

1,616 

Defense-wide 

3,006 

3,607 

4,338 

3,010 

3,586 

4,316 

3,060 

3,553 

4,008 

Civil  Defense 

61 

70 

74 

60 

70 

74 

87 

75 

70 

Military  Assistance 

689 

684 

664 

520 

444 

454 

789 

495 

600 

Grand  Total — Dept,  of  Defense 

79,432 

77,035 

72,941 

76,529 

73,928 

71,251 

78,666 

77,000 

71,791 

OASD  (Comptroller) 
February  2,  1970 
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Table  No.  5 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  (NOA)  BY  FUNCTIONAL  TITLE-FY  1964-1971 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Functional  Classification 


Military  Personnel 


Active  Forces 
Reserve  Forces 

11,951 

703 

12,507 

750 

14,655 

818 

17,426 

951 

19,100 

923 

20,494 

934 

21,382 

1,109 

19,916 

1,117 

Total  Military  Personnel 

12,655 

13,257 

15,473 

18,377 

20,023 

21,427 

22,491 

21,033 

Retired  Military  Personnel 

1,228 

1,399 

1,600 

1,839 

2,095 

2,450 

2,859 

3,194 

Operation  and  Maintenance 
Procurement 

11,705 

12,603 

15,339 

19,434 

20,950 

22,349 

21,422 

19,512 

Aircraft 

5,640 

5,962 

9,354 

9,579 

9,452 

6,475 

5,676 

6,062 

Missiles 

3,676 

2,615 

1,642 

2,207 

2,493 

3,390 

3,090 

3,620 

Ships 

2,060 

1,905 

1,522 

1,757 

1,301 

821 

2,490 

2,579 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles  and  Other  Weapons 

(a) 

243 

579 

606 

654 

542 

358 

330 

Ordnance,  Vehicles,  and  Related  Equipment 

2,028 

1,399 

4,108 

5,213 

6,081 

5,859 

3,634 

2,579 

Electronics  and  Communications 

1,353 

1,039 

1,240 

1,385 

1,432 

1,466 

930 

774 

Other  Procurement 

889 

672 

1,568 

2,125 

1,994 

1,990 

1,663 

1,414 

Total — Procurement 

15,645 

13,836 

20,013 

22,871 

23,408 

20,542 

17,842 

17,359 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 
Emergency  Fund  Southeast  Asia  and  Combat  Readi- 

6,984 

6,483 

6,746 

7,172 

7,285 

7,629 

7,369 

7,346 

ness,  SVN  Forces 

— 

— 

— 

— 

56 

— 

— 

300 

Military  Construction 

949 

1,049 

2,566 

1,098 

1,543 

1,168 

959 

1,416 

Family  Housing 

644 

631 

666 

507 

612 

512 

607 

719 

Civil  Defense 

112 

105 

107 

101 

86 

60 

70 

74 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 

— 

— - 

— 

' 7 

11 

— 

— 

3 

Revolving  and  Management  Funds 

— 

— 

(b) 

b 535 

b 178 

(b) 

— 

— 

Trust  Funds  and  Offsetting  Receipts 

(c) 

C) 

(c) 

-134 

-157 

-128 

-134 

-158 

Total — Military  Functions 

49,922 

49,363 

62,510 

71,809 

76,091 

76,010 

73,484 

70,798 

Military  Assistance 

1,000 

1,130 

1,023 

782 

500 

671 

625 

622 

MAP  Trust  Fund  and  Offsetting  Receipts 

(c) 

(c) 

O’) 

401 

-188 

-151 

-181 

-169 

Total — Military  Assistance 

1,000 

1,130 

1,023 

1,183 

312 

520 

444 

454 

Total — Department  of  Defense 

50,922 

50,493 

63,533 

72,992 

76,402 

76,529 

73,928 

71,251 

Component 

Department  of  the  Army 

12,513 

12,003 

17,492 

22,876 

22,237 

25,042 

23,225 

20,883 

Department  of  the  Navy 

14,899 

14,845 

18,486 

20,669 

21,122 

20,968 

21,751 

21,492 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

19,446 

19,219 

22,655 

24,193 

25,196 

25,304 

23,162 

22,306 

Defense  Agencies/OSD 

1,023 

1,100 

1,460 

1,567 

1,632 

1,625 

1,689 

1,728 

Defense-wide 

1,928 

2,091 

2,310 

2,403 

2,818 

3,010 

3,586 

4,316 

Civil  Defense 

112 

105 

107 

101 

86 

60 

70 

74 

Total — Military  Functions 

49,922 

49,363 

62,510 

71,809 

76,091 

76,010 

73,484 

70,798 

Military  Assistance 

1,000 

1,130 

1,023 

1,183 

312 

520 

444 

454 

Total — Department  of  Defense 

50,922 

50,493 

63,533 

72,992 

76,402 

76,529 

73,928 

71,251 

“ Amount  included  in  entry  for  “Ordnance,  Vehicles  and  Related  Equipment.” 

b Excludes  authority  in  Stock  Funds  (10  U.S.C.  2210(b))  to  incur  reimbursable  obligations  in  anticipation  of  reimbursable  orders 
to  be  received  in  subsequent  years.  Such  authority  is  included  in  the  Budget  Document  presentation  as  “New  Obligational 
Authority.” 

° Trust  funds  and  offsetting  receipts  were  not  included  in  departmental  budget  amounts  in  these  years. 

OASD  (Comptroller) 
February  2,  1970 
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Table  No.  6 


OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTIONAL  TITLE-FY  1964-1971 


(Millions  of  Dollars) 


FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Functional  Classification 

Military  Personnel 

Active  Forces 

12,312 

12,662 

14,407 

17,054 

18,988 

20,482 

21,250 

19,843 

Reserve  Forces 

674 

725 

755 

902 

871 

892 

1,051 

1,068 

Total — Military  Personnel 

12,986 

13,387 

15,162 

17,956 

19,859 

21,374 

22,301 

20,911 

Retired  Military  Personnel 

1,209 

1,384 

1,591 

1,830 

2,095 

2,444 

2,857 

3,193 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

11,932 

12,349 

14,710 

19,000 

20,578 

22,227 

21,500 

19,650 

Procurement 

Aircraft 

6,053 

5,200 

6,635 

8,411 

9,462 

9,177 

7,646 

6,609 

Missiles 

3,577 

2,096 

2,069 

1,930 

2,219 

2,509 

2,919 

3,203 

Ships 

2,078 

1,713 

1,479 

1,398 

1,356 

1,949 

1,900 

1,630 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles  and  Other  Weapons 

(a) 

268 

257 

371 

587 

508 

385 

353 

Ordnance,  Vehicles,  and  Related  Equipment 

1,597 

1,041 

1,642 

3,881 

5,860 

6,590 

5,603 

4,389 

Electronics  and  Communications 

1,264 

897 

983 

1,284 

1,595 

1,409 

1,188 

986 

Other  Procurement 

782 

625 

1,273 

1,737 

2,204 

1,846 

1,910 

1,630 

Total — Procurement 

15,351 

11,839 

14,339 

19,012 

23,283 

23,988 

21,550 

18,799 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 

7,021 

6,236 

6,259 

7,160 

7,747 

7,457 

7,300 

7,382 

Combat  Readiness,  SVN  Forces 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

105 

Military  Construction 

1,026 

1,007 

1,334 

1,536 

1,281 

1,389 

1,124 

1,154 

Family  Housing 

580 

619 

647 

482 

495 

572 

630 

623 

Civil  Defense 

107 

93 

86 

100 

108 

87 

75 

70 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Revolving  and  Management  Funds 

-452 

-741 

281 

512 

2,090 

-1,535 

-700 

-544 

Trust  Funds  and  Offsetting  Receipts  b 

-183 

-200 

-231 

-130 

-164 

-126 

-134 

-157 

Total — Military  Functions 

49,577 

45,973 

54,178 

67,457 

77,373 

77,877 

76,505 

71,191 

Military  Assistance 

1,485 

1,229 

968 

873 

601 

686 

556 

664 

MAP  Trust  Fund  and  Offsetting  Receipts  b 

-276 

-104 

35 

-15 

53 

103 

-61 

-64 

Total — Military  Assistance 

1,209 

1,125 

1,003 

858 

654 

789 

495 

600 

Total — Department  of  Defense 

50,786 

47,098 

55,181 

68,315 

78,027 

78,666 

77,000 

71,791 

Component 

Department  of  the  Army 

12,011 

11,552 

14,731 

20,952 

25,223 

25,035 

24,402 

21,553 

Department  of  the  Navy 

14,466 

13,339 

15,961 

19,246 

22,071 

22,508 

22,339 

20,865 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

20,456 

18,146 

20,065 

22,918 

25,734 

25,892 

24,676 

23,079 

Defense  Agencies/OSD 

695 

804 

1,063 

1,893 

1,606 

1,295 

1,460 

1,616 

Defense-wide 

1,842 

2,039 

2,272 

2,348 

2,631 

3,060 

3,553 

4,008 

Civil  Defense 

107 

93 

86 

100 

108 

87 

75 

70 

Total — Military  Functions 

49,577 

45,973 

54,178 

67,457 

77,373 

77,877 

76,505 

71,191 

Military  Assistance 

1,209 

1,125 

1,003 

858 

654 

789 

495 

600 

Total — Department  of  Defense 

50,786 

47,098 

55,181 

68,315 

78,027 

78,666 

77,000 

71,791 

• Amount  included  in  entry  for  “Ordnance,  Vehicles  and  Related  Equipment.” 
b Trust  funds,  offsetting  receipts,  etc.,  are  estimated  for  fiscal  years  1964,  1965  and  1966. 
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DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 


Contracts  of  $1,000,000  and  over 
awarded  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary 1970. 


DEFENSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY 


3 —  Propper  International,  Inc.,  Mayaguez, 
P.R.  $1,591,696.  1,713,660  hot  weather  field 
caps  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  DSA  100-70-C-1434. 

4 —  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  $1,272,929.  301,000  barrels  of 
automotive  gasoline.  Defense  Fuel  Supply 
Center,  Alexandria,  Va.  DSA  600-70-D- 
0894. 

6 — Putnam  Mills  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.  $1,- 
041,749.  890,384  linear  yards  of  Navy  blue 
cotton  and  nylon  cloth.  Marion,  N.C.,  and 
Westerly,  R.I.  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  DSA  100-70-C- 
1445. 

— Prestex,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.  $1,123,861. 
1,000,000  linear  yards  of  Navy  blue  cotton 
and  nylon  cloth.  Lexington,  N.C.,  Lindale, 
Ga.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  Defense  Person- 
nel Support  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
DSA  100-7  O-C-1444. 

9 — J.  H.  Rutter  Rex  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 

New  Orleans,  La.  $1,774,881.  545,410  pairs 
of  men’s  khaki  Army  trousers.  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  DSA  100-70-C-1462. 

13 — Flagg-Utica  Co.,  Florence,  Ala.  $1,153,661. 
Men’s  cotton  undershirts.  Defense  Person- 
nel Support  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  DSA 
100-70-C— 1511. 

16 —  Ojus  Industries  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.  $1,708,- 
370.  218,020  rolls  of  concertina  barbed 
tape.  Defense  Construction  Supply  Center, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  DSA  700-70-C-2552. 

17 —  Sportwelt  Shoe  Co.,  Nashua,  N.H.  $1,761,- 
633.  186,804  pairs  of  tropical  combat  boots. 
Newport,  N.H.  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  DSA  100-70-C- 
1524. 

18 —  United  States  Steel  International,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.  $1,160,272.  1,600,000  six- 
foot  fence  posts.  Provo,  Utah,  and  sub- 
contractors in  Calif.  Defense  Construction 
Supply  Center,  Columbus,  Ohio.  DSA  700- 
70-D-0010. 

27 — The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  issued  the  following  contracts 
for  aviation  gasoline : 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  $7,592,424.  54,600,000  gallons.  DSA 
600-7  0-D-1 178. 


CONTRACT  LEGEND 

Contract  information  is  listed  in 
the  following  sequence:  Date — 

Company  — Value  — Material  or 
Work  to  be  Performed — Location 
of  Work  Performed  (if  other  than 
company  plant)  — Contracting 
Agency — Contract  Number. 


Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  $8,- 
128  540.  66,700,000  gallons.  DSA  600- 
70-D-1179. 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
$7,098,328.  56,363,000  gallons.  DSA  600- 
70-D-1181. 

Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.  $20,- 
358,826.  147,982,945  gallons.  DSA  600- 
70-D-1185. 

Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex.  $2,518,752.  16,030,000  gallons.  DSA 
600-70-D-1184. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla.  $7,990,483.  55,637,000  gallons.  DSA 
600-70— D-1186. 

Shell  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.  $2,260,- 
996.  16,245,000  gallons.  DSA  600-70-D- 
1187. 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  $1,093,092.  7,644,000  gallons.  DSA 
600-70-D-1191. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  $3,223,924.  23,136,000  gal- 
lons. DSA  600-7 0-D-1 188. 

— The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  awarded 
the  following  contracts  for  fuel  oil  and 
gasoline  (indefinite  quantity)  : 

American  Oil  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  $1,833,- 
886.  DSA  600— 70— D-1214. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
$3,904,966.  DSA  600-70-D-1216. 

BP  Oil  Corp.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  $3,213,509. 
DSA  600— 70-D-1223. 

Texaco  Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  $4,- 
215,830.  DSA  600-70-D-1260. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

2 —  Bell  Aerospace  Co.,  Amarillo,  Tex.  $2,- 
007,041.  Repair  of  UH-1  crash/damaged 
aircraft.  Army  Aviation  Systems  Com- 
mand, St.  Louis,  Mo.  DA-AJ-68-D-0056. 

— International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corp.,  Nutley,  N.J.  $2,948,501  (contract 
modification).  Repair  parts  for  AN/GRC- 
143  radio  sets.  Clifton,  N.J.  Procurement 
Division,  Army  Electronics  Command, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  D A-AB05-68-C-0001. 

— Pacific  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Renton, 
Wash.  $1,987,157  (contract  modification). 
Amphibious  cargo  carriers,  M116A1,  and 
full  tracked,  amphibious  assault  vehicles, 
XM733.  Army  Tank  Automotive  Command, 
Warren,  Mich.  DA-AE07-70-C-0029. 

— American  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  $5,611,936.  Metal  parts  for 
750-lb.  bombs,  M117A1E1.  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  Army  Ammunition  Procurement  and 
Supply  Agency,  Joliet,  111.  DA-AA09-70- 
C-0279. 

— R.  G.  LeTournea,  Inc.,  Long  View,  Tex. 
$6,322,864.  Metal  parts  for  750-lb.  bombs, 
M117A1E1.  Army  Ammunition  Procure- 
ment and  Supply  Agency,  Joliet,  111.  DA- 
AA09-70-C-0278. 

— Raytheon  Co.,  Bedford,  Mass.  $6,650,000 
(contract  modification).  Advanced  develop- 
ment of  the  SAM-D  missile  system.  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  Wayland  and  Bedford,  Mass., 
and  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M. 
Army  Missile  Command,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
DA-AH01-67-C-1995. 

3 —  Roy  J.  Benoit  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Kankakee, 
111.  $1,144,000.  Construction  of  TNT  and 
area  laboratories,  lunch  rooms,  mainte- 
nance and  change  houses.  Army  Ammuni- 
tion Plant,  Newport,  Ind.  Army  Engineer 
Distrfct,  Chicago,  111.  DA-CA23-70-C-0039. 


— General  Energy  Systems  Corp.,  Janesville, 
Wis.  $6,298,000.  Erecting  acid  plants,  load- 
ing, storage  and  other  support  facilities 
and  utilities,  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
Newport,  Ind.  Army  Engineer  District, 
Chicago,  111.  D A-C  A 2 3-7  O-C-O 038. 

— Frazier-Davis  Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  $3,570,208.  Construction  work.  Flood 
Protection  Project,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Army 
Engineer  District,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  DA- 
CW43-70-C-0136. 

— Ammann  and  Whitney,  New  York,  N.Y. 
$1,759,000.  Standard  design  of  Perimeter 
Acquisition  Radar  and  site  adaptation  for 
the  first  Safeguard  site.  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
DA-CA87-68-C-0011. 

4 —  Physics  International  Co.,  San  Leandro, 
Calif.  $2,400,000.  Construction,  installa- 
tion, integration  and  activation  of  a flash 
X-ray  machine  and  associated  subsystems 
and  accessories.  San  Leandro  and  White 
Oak,  Md.  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.  DA-SA01-70-C-0054. 

— AVCO  Corp.,  Charleston,  S.C.  $4,257,000. 
Overhaul  and/or  repair  of  turbine  engines 
for  UH-1H/AH-1G  aircraft.  Army  Avia- 
tion Systems  Command,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DA-AJ01-69-A-0308. 

5 —  Philco-Ford  Corp.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
$1,229,885  (contract  modification).  Con- 
tinued development  and  improvement  of 
XM140  30mm  automatic  weapon  for  air- 
craft systems.  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock 
Island,  111.  DA-AF01-70-C-0192. 

— Bauer  Ordnance  Co.,  Warren,  Mich.  $2,- 
139,110.  Conversion  kit  for  application  of 
the  20mm  weapon  system  to  the  M114A1 
reconnaissance  vehicle.  Army  Weapons 
Command,  Rock  Island,  111.  DA-AF03-70- 
C-0052. 

6 —  AVCO  Corp.,  Richmond,  Ind.  $1,718,795. 
Metal  parts  for  40mm  high  explosive  pro- 
jectiles, M406.  Army  Ammunition  Procure- 
ment and  Supply  Agency,  Joliet,  111.  DA- 
A A09-7  O-C-O  121. 

9 — Raytheon  Co.,  Andover,  Mass.  $1,950,379. 
Improved  Hawk  conversion  test  equipment. 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  and  Andover.  Army  Mis- 
sile Command,  Huntsville,  Ala.  DA-AH01- 
70-C-0768. 

— Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  Arlington, 
Va.  $1,000,000  (contract  modification). 
Studies  for  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  and  the  Directorate  for  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering.  DA- 
HC15-67-C-0011.  $1,941,000  (contract  mod- 
ification). Studies  and  analyses  for  DDR 
and  E,  JCS  and  the  Weapons  System 
Evaluation  Group.  DA-HC15-67-C-0012. 

10 —  AVCO  Corp.,  Stratford,  Conn.  $1,735,700 
(contract  modification).  Continuation  of 
design,  development  and  test  of  the  AGT- 
1500  gas  turbine  engine  program.  Army 
Tank  Automotive  Command,  Warren, 
Mich.  DA-AE07-70-C-0082. 

— Texas  Instrument,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.  $1,- 
000,000  (contract  modification).  Classified 
electronic  equipment.  Austin,  Tex.  Army 
Electronics  Command,  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.J. 

11 —  Brunswick  Corp.,  Sugar  Grove,  Va.  $1,- 
249,485.  2.75  inch  rocket  launchers,  XM200. 
Army  Missile  Command,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
DA-AH01-69-C-1837. 

— Penguin  Industries,  Inc.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
$1,392,202.  Fuzes  for  hand  practice  gre- 
nades, XM228.  Army  Ammunition  Procure- 
ment and  Supply  Agency,  Joliet,  111.  DA- 
AA09-70-C-0268. 

12 —  General  Instrument  Corp.,  Hicksville,  N.Y. 
$2,500,000.  Classified  electronic  equipment. 
Army  Electronics  Command,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

— The  Army  Ammunition  Procurement  and 
Supply  Agency,  Joliet,  111.,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing contracts : 

Gulf  and  Western  Industries,  Inc., 

Waukesha,  Wise.  $1,207,611.  Metal  parts 
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for  40mm  cartridge  assemblies,  M384. 
DA-AA09-70-C-0281.  $3,054,100  (con- 

tract modification).  40mm  cartridge 
cases,  M118,  with  base  plug  and  cup 
powder  charge.  Waukesha  and  Antigo, 
Wise.  DA-AA09-70-C-0128. 

Harvey  Aluminum,  Inc.,  Torrance,  Calif. 
$1,172,500.  40mm  cartridge  cases,  M118. 
DA-AA09-70-C-0264. 

Stewart  Warner  Corp.,  Lebanon,  Ind. 
$1,278,000  (contract  modification).  60mm 
high  explosive  projectiles,  M49A3.  DA- 
AA09-70-C-0081. 

13 — Norris  Industries,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  $1,920,309.  Metal  parts  for  105mm 
cartridge  cases,  M14B1.  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  Riverside,  Calif.  Army  Ammuni- 
tion Procurement  and  Supply  Agency, 
Joliet,  111.  DA-AA09-70-C-0167. 

— Kaiser  Aerospace  Electronics,  Inc.,  Glen- 
dale, Calif.  $5,370,488.  Gun  conversion  kits, 
M139,  and  repair  parts.  Army  Weapons 
Command,  Rock  Island,  111.  DA-AF03-70- 
C-0054. 

— Collins  Radio  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
$1,165,300  (contract  modification).  Instal- 
lation of  AN/ARN-83  sets  in  aircraft. 
Army  Electronics  Command,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J.  DA-AB07-69-C-0387. 

16 —  REDM  Corp.,  Wayne,  N.J.  $1,353,000  (con- 
tract modification).  Head  assemblies  for 
M525  fuzes.  Army  Ammunition  Procure- 
ment and  Supply  Agency,  Joliet,  111.  DA- 
AA09-70-C-0044. 

— Brunswick  Corp.,  Sugar  Grove,  Va.  $1,- 

287.000.  White  star  ground  illuminating 
parachute  signals,  M127A1.  Picatinny  Ar- 
senal, Dover,  N.J.  DA-AA21-70-C-0411. 

—ITT  Gilfillan,  Inc.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  $1,- 

801.000.  Modification  kits  for  AN/FPN-40 
and  AN/TPX-41.  Procurement  Division, 
Army  Electronics  Command,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J.  DA-AG07-69-C-0846. 

— Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  Orlando,  Fla.  $2,- 
139,967.  Pershing  1 and  1A  missile  system 
under  SWAP  program.  Army  Missile  Com- 
mand, Huntsville,  Ala.  DA-AH01 — 70-C- 
0806. 

17 —  Halvorson-Mason,  Portland,  Ore.  $15,223,- 
980.  Completion  of  the  Dalles  Power 
House  on  the  Columbia  River,  Ore.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Portland,  Ore.  DA- 
CW57-70-C-0078. 

24 —  Raytheon  Co.,  Bedford,  Mass.  $1,043,000. 
Repair  and  modification  of  AN/MPQ-33 
radars  to  function  as  doppler  velocimeters. 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Aberdeen,  Md. 
DA-AD05-70-C-0214. 

— Wilkinson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort  Cal- 
houn, Neb.  $1,605,000  (contract  modifica- 
tion). Fuzes  for  81mm  projectiles,  M524A6. 
Army  Ammunition  Supply  and  Procure- 
ment Agency,  Joliet,  111.  DA-AA09-70-C- 
0094. 

— International  Harvester  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  $2,071,000.  Design,  development, 
fabrication  and  delivery  of  22  turbo- 
alternators (lOkw).  Army  Mobility  Equip- 
ment Research  and  Development  Center, 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  D A-AK02-70-C-0312. 

25 —  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  $1,076,750  (contract  modification). 
5.56mm  ball  cartridges,  M193.  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  DA-AA25-70- 
C-0171. 

— Thomas  W.  Yoder,  Rockville,  Md.  $2,445,- 
000.  Construction  of  two  additions  and 
alterations  to  DeWitt  Army  Hospital,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.  Army  Engineer  District,  Nor- 
folk, Va.  DA-CA65-70-C-0066. 

— Winslow  Teletronics,  Eatontown,  N.J.  $1,- 
137,847.  Amplifier  groups,  OA1392/GRC 
and  OA1394/GRC.  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand, Philadelphia,  Pa.  DA-AB05-70-C- 
4413. 

— FMC  Corp.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  $1,318,287. 
Armored  personnel  carriers,  M113A1. 
Army  Tank  Automotive  Command,  War- 
ren, Mich.  DA-AE07-69-C-2600. 

— Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad  Co.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $1,117,975.  Hauling  and  switch- 
ing services.  Sunny  Point  Military  Ocean 
Terminal,  Southport,  N.C.,  March  1,  1970, 
through  Feb.  21,  1971.  Eastern  Area,  Mil- 
itary Traffic  Management  and  Traffic  Serv- 
ice, Brooklyn,  N.Y.  DA-HC21-70-D-0152. 

26 —  King  Hunter,  Inc.,  Greensboro,  N.C.  $1,- 
391,319.  Construction  of  confinement 
facility.  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  Army  Engineer 
District,  Savannah,  Ga.  DA-CA21-70-C- 
0034. 


— J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  $1,642,360. 
Full  tracked  tractors,  T-5.  Burlington, 
Iowa.  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Com- 
mand, St.  Louis,  Mo.  DA-AK01-70-C-5160. 

— Stan  Flowers  Co.,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Calif.  $8,- 

150.000.  Shipwright  carpentry  and  related 
services  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
from  March  1,  1970,  through  Feb.  29,  1972. 
Western  Area  Military  Traffic  Management 
and  Terminal  Service,  Oakland,  Calif.  DA— 
HC23-70-D-0048. 

— Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio.  $2,047,539  (contract  modification). 
Track  shoe  assemblies  for  M48-M60  tanks. 
St.  Mary's,  Ohio.  Army  Tank  Automotive 
Command,  Warren,  Mich.  DA-AE07-70-C- 
2489. 

— The  Army  Ammunition  Procurement  and 
Supply  Agency,  Joliet,  111.,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing contract  modifications : 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterbury, 
Conn.  $1,437,930.  Loaded  grenade  fuzes, 
M219E1.  DA-AA09-70-C-0028. 
Honeywell,  Inc.,  Hopkins,  Minn.  $1,264,- 
000.  Loaded  grenade  fuzes,  M219E1.  St. 
Louis,  Park,  Minn.  DA-AA09-70-C- 

0026.  $3,766,500.  M219E1  grenade  fuzes. 
New  Brighton,  Minn.  DA-AA09-70-C- 

0027.  $1,572,819.  Loaded  grenade  fuzes, 
XM224.  New  Brighton,  Minn.  DA- 
AA09-70-C-0012. 

27 — The  Army  Ammunition  Procurement  and 
Supply  Agency,  Joliet,  111.,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing contracts : 

Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  $8,268,212  (contract  modification). 
Operation  of  facilities,  Lake  City  Am- 
munition Plant,  Independence,  Mo.  DA- 
49-010-AMC-00003  ( A) . 

Hercules,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del.  $1,- 
987,481  (contract  modification).  Opera- 
tion of  facilities,  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  Radford,  Va.  DA-11-173-AMC- 
00037(A). 

Uniroyal,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.  $5,188,- 
636  (contract  modification).  Operation 
of  facilities,  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
Joliet,  111.  DA-11-173-AMC-00062 ( A). 
National  Gypsum  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  $5,- 
410,548  (contract  modification).  Opera- 
tion of  facilities,  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  Parsons,  Kan.  DA-11-173-AMC- 
00095(A). 

Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.  $9,- 
438,972  (contract  modification).  Loading, 
assembling  and  packing  of  projectiles, 
Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Shreveport, 
La.  DA-11-173-AMC-00080  ( A). 

Lakso  Metal  Products,  Inc.,  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.  $2,934,484  (contract  modifica- 
tion). Bomb  dispensers,  SUU-14A/A. 
DA-AA09-70-C-0070. 

Chamberlain  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elm- 
hurst, 111.  $4,218,250.  81mm  high  explo- 
sive projectiles,  M374A1.  Army  Ammuni- 
tion Plant,  Riverbank,  Calif.  DA-AA09- 
70-C-0298. 

Day  and  Zimmerman,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  $14,202,533.  Loading,  assembling  and 
packing  of  ammunition,  Army  Ammuni- 
tion Plant,  Parsons,  Kan.  DA-AA09- 
70-C-0245. 

Norris  Industries,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
$4,136,000.  81mm  high  explosive  pro- 
jectiles. Army  Ammunition  Plant,  River- 
bank,  Calif.  DA-AA09-70-C-0277. 

— Southwest  Truck  Body  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
$1,106,484.  36  sets  of  shop  equipment. 

West  Plains,  Mo.  Army  Mobility  Equip- 
ment Command,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  DA-AK01- 
70-C-5450. 

— General  Motors  Corp.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
$3,237,319.  Installation  units,  spares  and 
transfer  assemblies  for  XTG-411-2A  trans- 
missions for  M107,  M109,  M110  and  M578 
vehicles.  Army  Tank  Automotive  Com- 
mand, Warren,  Mich.  DA-AE07-70-C-3211. 

— Union  Carbide  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.  $1,- 

817.000.  PS116  reserve  energizers  for 

M514A1E1  fuzes.  Benningtop,  Vt.  Harry 
Diamond  Laboratories,  Washington,  D.C. 
DA-AG39-70-C-0039. 

— Oakland  Construction  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  $5,713,000.  Construction  of  a con- 
solidated field  maintenance  shop,  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.  Army  Engineer  District, 
Omaha,  Neb.  DA-CA45-70-C-0049. 

— Olin  Corp.,  Stanford,  Conn.  $7,001,809 
(contract  modification).  Operating  facili- 
ties, Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Charles- 
town, Ind.  $2,207,587  (contract  modifica- 
tion). Operating  facilities,  Badger  Army 


Ammunition  Plant,  Baraboo,  Wis.  DA- 
AA09-69-C-0148.  Army  Ammunition  Pro- 
curement and  Supply  Agency,  Joliet,  111. 

— Winchester  Western  Div.,  Olin  Corp.,  East 
Alton,  111.  $2,189,117.  .45  caliber  ball 

cartridges,  M1911.  Frankford  Arsenal, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  DA-AA25-70-C-0449. 
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2 —  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
$12,437,413.  Modernization  and  repair  of 
five  minesweepers/minehunters.  Brooklyn 
N.Y.  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command, 
Washington,  D.C.  N00024-70-C-0240. 

— Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  $1,- 
669,255  (contract  modification).  Computer 
components  and  associated  spare  parts. 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  N00024-68-C-1134. 

— Univac  Corp.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  $1,230,014. 
Development  of  components  for  the  AN/ 
UYK-7  computer.  Naval  Ship  Systems 
Command,  Washington,  D.C.  N00024-70- 
C-1142. 

3 —  Bendix  Corp.,  Teterboro,  N.J.  $4,648,700. 
Poseidon  components.  Naval  Strategic 
Projects  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  N00030- 
70-C-0063. 

— FMC  Corp.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  $3,490,836. 
Engineering  field  and  support  services  for 
the  Landing  Vehicle  Track  Personnel 
(LVTP-7  and  LVTPX-12)  amphibious 
vehicles.  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command, 
Washington,  D.C.  N00024-70-C-0250. 

— J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  $2,247,067.  Construction  of  an  840- 
man  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters  building. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  N62467-69-C-0201. 

4 —  General  Instrument  Corp.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
$14,381,192.  Mk  344  Mod  0 and  Mk  376 
Mod  0 bomb  fuzes.  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command,  Washington,  D.C.  N00019-70-C- 
0310. 

— Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
$11,850,000  (contract  modification).  FY 
1970  funding  for  Phoenix  missiles.  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N00019-67-C-0240. 

- — Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp., 

Copiague,  N.Y.  $10,967,364.  Mk  344  Mod  0 
and  Mk  376  Mod  0 bomb  fuzes.  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N00019-70-C-0311. 

6 — General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
$16,422,000  (contract  modification).  De- 
sign and  furnishing  of  nuclear  propulsion 
components.  Naval  Ship  Systems  Com- 
mand, Washington,  D.C.  N00024-69-C- 
5154. 

— Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.  $10,000,000.  Long 
lead  time  materials  and  equipment  for  one 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigate, 
DLG  38.  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command, 
Washington,  D.C.  N00024-70-C-0261. 

— Honeywell,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.  $4,527,813. 
AN/APX-72  radar  transponders.  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N00019-70-C-0370. 

6 — Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage,  N.Y. 
$27,200,000.  E-2C  aircraft.  Naval  Air  Sys- 
tems Command,  Washington,  D.C.  N00019- 
68-C-0542. 

— Greenhut  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  $3,251,249.  Construction  of  an 
enlisted  men’s  barracks.  Naval  Construc- 
tion Battalion  Center,  Gulfport,  Miss.  Na- 
val Facilities  Engineering  Command, 
Washington,  D.C.  N62468-70-C-0046. 

— Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
$2,045,000.  Development  program  on  the 
Terrier  missile  radar  sets,  AN/SPG-55A/B, 
and  ancillary  equipment.  Naval  Ordnance 
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Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N00017-70-C-2309. 

9 — General  Electric  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  $2,- 
718,750.  Poseidon  Phase  IIIB  training  fa- 
cilities, project  and  weapon  program  co- 
ordination. Naval  Strategic  Systems  Proj- 
ect Office,  Washington,  D.C.  N00030-70- 
C-0108. 

10 — Algernon  Blair,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
$14,801,000.  Construction  of  a 500-bed 
hospital.  Charleston,  S.C.  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N62467-67-C-0772. 

— Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
$2,810,929  (contract  modification).  In- 
crease funding  for  long  lead  time  effort 
and  material  to  support  FY  70  P-3C 
procurement.  Naval  Air  Systems  Command, 
Washington,  D.C.  N00019-69-C-0237. 

— Dyson  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Pensacola, 
Fla.  $1,636,157.  Construction  of  a con- 
trolled humidity  warehouse,  Naval  Con- 
struction Battalion  Center,  Gulfport,  Miss. 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command, 
Washington,  D.C.  N62468-70-C-0047. 

— Cenco  Piping  Corp.,  Janesville,  Wis.  $1,- 
227,967.  Construction  of  an  oceanographic 
research  facility.  Naval  Air  Station,  Bar- 
bers Point,  Oahu,  Hawaii.  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N62471-69-C-0507. 

12 —  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  Stratford,  Conn. 
$1,888,295.  Main  rotor  blades  for  CH-53A 
helicopters.  Naval  Aviation  Supply  Office, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  N00383-69-A-3900-1320. 

— General  Electric  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y.  $1,997,- 
276.  Guidance  and  control  groups,  Mk  28 
Mod  1,  for  the  Army’s  Chaparral  missile. 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  N00019-70-C-0088. 

13 —  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Fullerton,  Calif.  $11,- 
701,251.  Navy  Tactical  Data  System  dis- 
play consoles  and  supporting  equipment. 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  N00024-70-C-1216. 

— Magnavox  Research  Labs,  Torrance,  Calif. 
$3,203,000.  AN/PRR-14  receivers  and  as- 
sociated items  for  the  Navy,  Army  and 
Air  Force.  Naval  Air  Systems  Command, 
Washington,  D.C.  N00019-70-C-0220. 

— Robert  R.  Marquis  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
$1,625,453.  Construction  of  a dispensary 
and  dental  clinic.  Naval  Amphibious  Base, 
Little  Creek,  Va.  Naval  Facilities  Engi- 
neering Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N62470-69-C-0752. 

16 —  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
$2,450,000.  Refurbishment  and  conversion 
of  Terrier  fire  control  system,  Mk  76  Mods 
3 and  5.  Naval  Ordnance  Systems  Com- 
mand, Washington,  D.C.  N00017-70-C- 
2308. 

— United  Aircraft  Corp.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
$106,678,039.  J-52-P-408  and  -8A,  and 

TF-30-P-412  and  -100  aircraft  engines 
for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N00019-70-C-0208. 

17 —  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
$2,160,000  contract  modification).  Repair 
parts  for  Polaris  equipment.  N00030-67- 
0177.  $5,380,500.  Support,  test  and  readi- 
ness equipment  and  liners  for  Poseidon 
missiles.  N00030-70-0076.  Naval  Strategic 
Systems  Project  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

— Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
$20,826,000  (contract  modification).  AN/ 
AWG-9  airborne  missile  control  systems. 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Canoga  Park,  Culver 
City,  Los  Angeles  and  El  Segundo,  Calif. 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  N00019-70-C-0207. 

— Baugh  and  Coody,  Inc.,  Albany,  Ga.  $1,- 
144,600.  Bachelor  Officers’  Quarters,  Naval 
Supply  Corps  School,  Athens,  Ga.  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  N62467-68-C-0198. 

18 —  Ruscon  Construction  Co.,  Charleston,  S.C. 
$1,091,194.  Construction  of  Bachelor 
Officers’  Quarters  and  mess  addition,  Naval 
Station,  Charleston,  S.C.  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N62467-68-C-0231. 

— The  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  issued  the  following  con- 
tracts : 

Sparton  Corp.,  Jackson,  Mich.  $7,372,- 
023.  AN/SSQ-53  sonobuoys.  DeLeon 
Springs,  Fla.  N00019-70-C-0407. 

General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Pomona,  Calif. 
$1,700,000  (contract  modification).  Long 


lead  time  components  to  support  update 
of  Standard  ARM,  AGM-78,  missiles  for 
the  Air  Force.  N00019-69-C-0336. 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
$1,000,000.  F-14  armament  system  de- 
velopment and  evaluation  testing. 
N00019-70-C-0343. 

19 —  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn. 
$10,397,000.  Advance  planning,  design 
work,  and  long  lead-time  material  pro- 
curement preparatory  to  the  overhaul  and 
C-3  conversion  of  the  USS  Benjamin 
Franklin  (SSBN  640)  and  USS  Kame- 
hameha  (SSBN  642).  Naval  Ship  Systems 
Command,  Washington,  D.C.  N00024-70- 
C-0242. 

20 —  Magnavox  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  $2,830,- 
393.  AN/SSQ-41A  sonobuoys  and  refur- 
bishing kits.  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand, Washington,  D.C.  N00019-70-C- 
0411. 

— United  Aircraft  Corp.,  East  Hartford, 
Conn.  $4,200,000.  Development  of  the  TF- 
30-P-412  engine  for  F-14  A aircraft.  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N00019-69-C-0393. 

— Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage,  N.Y. 
$1,500,000  (contract  modification).  Long 
lead-time  for  A-6  series  aircraft.  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N00019-68-C-0106. 

— Johns  Hopkins  University,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  $3,797,000.  Advanced  research  on  the 
Surface  Missile  System  Program.  Naval 
Ordnance  Systems  Command,  Washington, 
D.C.  NOw  62-0604. 

— Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  $3,800,000.  Engineering  support  for 
the  design,  test  and  evaluation  of  proposed 
modifications  to  the  Mk  48  Mod  0 torpedo 
and  Mk  27  Mod  0 mobile  target  production 
design.  Lansdowne,  Md.  Naval  Ordnance 
Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N00017-70-C-1209. 

24 — Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Washington, 
D.C.  $13,153,253.  Launcher  equipment  for 
Poseidon  missiles.  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  Naval 
Strategic  Systems  Project  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  N00030-70-C-0099. 

— Hoffman  Electronics  Corp.,  El  Monte, 
Calif.  $7,063,887.  AN/ARN-84  Tacan 
navigation  system.  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command,  Washington,  D.C.  N00019-70- 
C-0326. 

— Thiokol  Chemical  Corp.,  Elkton,  Md.  $2,- 
052,000.  Mk  67  Mod  0 rocket  motors  for 
the  ZAP  missile.  Naval  Ordnance  Labora- 
tory, White  Oak,  Md.  N60921-70-C-0175. 

26 — Raytheon  Co.,  Bedford,  Mass.  $2,552,363. 
Engineering  services  and  test  program 
support  for  Sparrow  missile  interface  and 
integration  for  F-14A  aircraft.  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N00019-70-C-0268. 

— Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage,  N.Y. 
$23,800,000  (contract  modification).  Long 
lead  time  effort  and  material  to  support 
the  FY  1970  EA-6B  aircraft  program. 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  N00019-67-C-0078. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE 

2 — Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  Orlando,  Fla.  $1,- 
061,800.  Component  parts  for  munitions. 
Armament  Development  Test  Center,  Eglin 
AFB,  Fla.  F08635-70-C-0213. 

— United  Aircraft  Corp.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
$1,000,000.  Aerospace  ground  equipment 
for  TF-30  aircraft  engines.  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division,  AFSC,  Wright-Patter- 
son  AFB,  Ohio.  N383-69000A-SC51. 

— RCS  Corp.,  Burlington,  Mass.  $1,831,881. 
Automated  test  system,  data,  spare  parts 


and  maintenance  service,  for  jet  engine 
accessories  applicable  to  J-79  aircraft 
engines.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  and  Burlington.  San  Antonio  Air 
Materiel  Area,  AFLC,  Kelly  AFB,  Tex. 
F41608-70-C-6425. 

3 —  General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 
$6,000,000.  Component  improvement  pro- 
gram for  T-58  and  J-85  aircraft  engines. 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division,  AFSC, 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  F33657-70- 
C-0545. 

— McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
$1,294,833.  Maintenance  of  Air  Force  Plant 
No.  3,  Tulsa.  Aeronautical  Systems  Divi- 
sion, AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio. 
AF  3(657)16416. 

4 —  Control  Data  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
$1,529,121.  Rental  and  maintenance  on 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  at 
Patrick  AFB  and  Cape  Kennedy  AFS,  Fla. 
Air  Force  Eastern  Test  Range,  AFSC, 
Patrick  AFB,  Fla.  F08650-70-M-F189. 

5 —  RCA,  Moorestown,  N.J.  $2,396,332  (con- 
tract modification).  Operation  of  radar 
tracking  facilities.  Electronic  Systems  Di- 
vision, AFSC,  L.  G.  Hanscom  Field, 
Mass.  F19628-69-C-0186. 

6 —  North  American  Rockwell  Corp.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  $11,194,600.  Spare  parts  for  Minute- 
man  III  guidance  and  control  systems. 
Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organization, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  F04701-69-C-0194. 

9 — Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  $1,875,000.  Electronic  ground  equip- 
ment. Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organi- 
zation, AFSC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  F04701- 
70-C-0062. 

10 — The  Boeing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  $7,156,761. 
Design,  development  and  testing  of  the 
trajectory  perdiction  systems  and  related 
equipment  for  Minuteman  III.  Space  and 
Missile  Systems  Organizatin,  AFSC,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif.  AF04 ( 694)-791. 

— North  American  Rockwell  Corp.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  $3,011,400.  Guidance  and  control 
systems  for  Minuteman  III.  Space  and 

Missile  Systems  Organization,  AFSC,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif.  F04701-67-C-0194. 

12 —  General  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
$5,969,356.  Research  and  development  of 
the  Mark  12  reentry  vehicle.  Space  and 
Missile  Systems  Organization,  AFSC,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  AF04 ( 694 )-473. 

— General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
$1,346,054.  Spare  parts  for  F-lll  aircraft. 
Sacramento  Air  Materiel  Area,  AFLC, 
McClellan  AFB,  Calif.  AF33 (657)-13403. 

13 —  Control  Data  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
$1,700,000.  Lease  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  at  Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 
Director  for  Base  Procurement,  Armament 
Development  and  Test  Center,  Eglin  AFB, 
Fla.  F08651-70-M-8809. 

16 —  Brooks  and  Perkins,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
$2,211,357.  Large  cargo  pallets  adapted 
for  mechanized  loading  of  air  cargo.  Cadil- 
lac, Mich.  Warner  Robins  Air  Materiel 
Area,  AFLC,  Robins  AFB,  Ga.  F09603- 
70-C-2027. 

— Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Marietta,  Ga. 
$3,619,160.  Spare  parts  for  C-5A  aircraft. 
Detachment  31,  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel 
Area,  Marietta,  Ga.  AF  (657)  15053. 

— Goodyear  Aerospace  Corp.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
$4,172,500.  Ground  environmental  system 
used  in  processing  reconnaissance  aircraft 
data.  Aeronautical  Systems  Division, 
AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio. 
F33657-70-C-0610. 

17 —  AVCO  Corp.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  $7,601,439. 
Ballistic  missile  penetration  aids.  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Or- 
ganization, AFSC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
F04701-68-C-0039. 

— Bendix  Corp.,  Teterboro,  N.J.  $1,283,050. 
Modification  of  B-52  aircraft.  Oklahoma 
City  Air  Materiel  Area,  AFLC,  Tinker 
AFB,  Okla.  F34601-69-C-2685. 

18 —  Philco-Ford  Corp.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  $3,- 
133,659.  Logistic  support  management  for 
the  satellite  control  facility.  Air  Force 
Satellite  Control  Facility,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  F04701-70-C-0006. 

— General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
$3,000,000.  F-lll  aircraft.  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division.  AFSC,  Wright-Patterson 
AFB.  Ohio.  AF33  (657)  13403. 

19 —  Teletype  Corp.,  Skokie,  111.  $1,597,363. 
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28  teletypewriters  from  high  frequency 
to  low  frequency.  Oklahoma  City  Air 
Materiel  Area,  AFLC,  Tinker  AFB,  Okla. 
F34601-70-C-2095. 

20 — The  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organi- 
zation, AFSC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  issued 
the  following  contracts : 

Aerojet-General  Corp.,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  $1,600,000.  Spare  parts  for  Titan 
III-C  space  booster.  F04695-67-C-0096. 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.  $1,841,000.  Research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  Air  Force  Satellite  Control 
Facility.  F04701-70-C-0068. 

24 — General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
$1,776,000.  Spare  parts  for  F-lll  aircraft. 
Sacramento  Air  Materiel  Area,  AFLC, 
McClellan  AFB,  Calif.  AF  33 ( 657)-13403. 

— Fairchild  Hiller  Corp.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
$1,574,000.  Modification  and  recondition- 
ing of  C-119  aircraft.  Warner  Robins  Air 
Materiel  Area,  AFLC,  Robins  AFB,  Ga. 
F09603-70-C-1908. 

26 —  General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 
$1,422,800.  Spare  parts  for  J-85  turbo- 
jet engines.  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel 
Area,  AFLC,  Kelly  AFB,  Tex.  F43601-69- 
D-2254. 

— The  Boeing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  $2,559,- 
122.  Spare  parts  for  Minuteman  missiles. 
Ogden  Air  Materiel  Area,  AFLC,  Hill  AFB, 
Utah.  F04701-68-C-0165. 

27 —  TRW,  Inc.,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  $2,559,- 
600.  Services  and  data  for  integration,  as- 
sembly and  checkout  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Control  System.  Electronic  Systems  Di- 
vision, AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
Ohio.  F19628-70-C-0052. 

— Northrop  Corp.,  Hawthorne,  Calif.  $2,- 
000,000.  Preproduction  planning  and  long 
lead  time  items  toward  procurement  of 
F-5  aircraft.  Aeronautical  Systems  Divi- 
sion, AFSC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio. 
F33657-70-C-0762. 

— The  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organi- 
zation, AFSC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  issued 
the  following  contracts : 

General  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
$4,215,634.  Research  and  development  of 
the  Mk  12  reentry  vehicle.  AF04(694)- 
916. 

Philco-Ford  Corp.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
$1,400,000.  Engineering  support  for  the 
Air  Force  Satellite  Control  Facility  Net- 
work. F04701-70-C-0029. 


OFFSHORE 

18 — Canadian  Commercial  Corp.,  Ottawa,  On- 
tario, Canada.  $1,789,320.  AN/SSQ-41  sono- 
buoys.  Dartsmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
N00019-70-C-0412. 


New  Single-Sideband 
Radio  Proposed 

To  enhance  communications  over 
greater  distance  in  tactical  air-ground 
operations,  the  Army  Combat  Devel- 
opments Command,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
has  proposed  the  design  of  a new 
single  sideband  medium/high  fre- 
quency (SSB  M/HF)  radio.  It  would 
be  used  in  Army  aircraft  and  provide 
continuous  non-line-of-sight  tactical 
communications.  It  should  be  compat- 
ible with  radio  sets  in  tactical  Army 
units  on  the  ground  at  ranges  up  to 
150  miles,  particularly  when  the  air- 
craft is  operating  at  low  altitudes. 
SSB  M/HF  should  also  be  operation- 
ally compatible  with  high-frequency 
SSB  equipment  using  same  frequency 
ranges  of  the  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

The  new  radio  will  be  constructed 
on  the  modular  principle,  i.e.,  printed 
circuits  readily  removable  for  mainte- 
nance purposes  and  marked  for  posi- 
tive identification.  These  maintenance 
characteristics  will  permit  personnel 
with  rudimentary  training  to  isolate 
faults  and  replace  modules  or  major 
components. 

SSB  M/HF  radios  should  be  suffi- 
ciently rugged  to  withstand  the  envi- 
ronment, handling  and  operational 
conditions  of  military  field  use  in- 
cluding vibration  encountered  in  heli- 
copters. The  equipment  will  be  de- 
signed to  provide  a minimum  oper- 


ating life  of  5,000  hours  with  reason- 
able replacement  of  parts,  not  to  in- 
clude maj  or  repair. 


Inflated  Shelters  Tested  by 
Air  Force 

Air  inflatable  shelters  for  use  as 
Tactical  Air  Control  Centers  and  Di- 
rect Air  Support  Centers  are  being 
investigated  for  the  Air  Force  by  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command’s  Elec- 
tronic Systems  Division,  L.  G.  Han- 
scom  Field,  Mass. 

The  air  inflatables  are  an  effort  to 
provide  the  Air  Force  with  “instant” 
response  to  combat  situations,  through 
the  development  of  modular  opera- 
tions and  support  centers.  Part  of  the 
407L  Tactical  Air  Control  Center,  the 
units  are  transportable  by  helicopter, 
fixed-wing  cargo  aircraft,  or  truck. 

Each  center  consists  of  a standard- 
ized shelter  module,  approximately  7- 
by-13-by-7%  feet,  with  an  expandable 
hinged  side  panel  providing  an  addi- 
tional 15-by-12%  feet  of  floor  space. 
All  communications  equipment,  dis- 
play boards,  tables  and  chairs  are 
carried  inside  the  shelter  module. 

Produced  by  the  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.,  Fullerton,  Calif.,  the  units  have 
been  tested  under  temperature  ex- 
tremes of  — 65  and  160  degrees  F., 
winds  of  100  knots,  and  rainfall  of 
IV2  inches  per  hour.  Additional  test- 
ing is  being  conducted  at  Eglin  AFB, 
Fla. 
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FY  1971  Modified  Phase  II  Safeguard  Program 


Supplementing  his  Feb.  20,  1970, 
statement  on  the  FY  1971  budget  and 
program  (condensed  in  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin),  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  on  Feb.  24,  1970,  re- 
leased a statement  regarding  the  need 
for  additional  Safeguard  deployment. 
In  this  statement,  he  outlined  specifics 
on  the  proposed  FY  1971  modified 
phase  II  Safeguard  program: 

For  FY  1971,  authorization  is  re- 
quested to  deploy  one  additional  Safe- 
guard site  at  Whiteman  AFB,  Mo. 
(in  the  Minuteman  field).  The  request 
also  recommends  that  the  FY  1971 
program  include  the  deployment  of 
additional  Sprint  missiles  at  Grand 
Forks  AFB,  N.D.,  and  Malmstrom 
AFB,  Mont.  This  would  raise  the 
number  of  Sprints  at  these  sites  to 
the  phase  II  level,  thus  further  in- 
creasing the  total  number  of  inter- 
ceptors capable  of  defending  Minute- 
man  ICBMs.  This  will  require  addi- 
tional acquisition  of  small  parcels  of 
land  and  additional  silo  contruction 
at  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom.  With 
regard  to  the  additional  Sprint  mis- 
siles, since  the  purchase  of  only  the 
long  lead-time  missile  components  is 
required  in  FY  1971,  the  decision  to 
produce  and  deploy  them  can  be  re- 
viewed at  a later  time. 

Authorization  for  FY  1971  is 
recommended  to  undertake  a long 


lead-time  task  of  advanced  prepara- 
tion work  for  five  more  sites.  This 
task  includes  site  survey  and  engineer- 
ing, land  acquisition  and  purchase  of 
some  long  lead-time  items,  but  does 
not  commit  DOD  to  deployment  of 
radars  or  missiles.  The  five  sites  are 
Northeast,  Northwest,  the  National 
Capital  Area,  Warren  AFB,  Wyo., 
and  Michigan/Ohio. 

The  proposed  FY  1971  program 
maintains  the  President’s  options  to 
move  further  toward  a 12-site  full 
phase  II  Safeguard  system,  if  neces- 
sary, or  to  curtail  the  deployment  if 
threat  developments  permit.  Should  it 
be  required,  the  full  12-site  deploy- 
ment could  be  installed  by  the  late 
1970s  if  there  were  FY  1972  author- 
ization for  the  remaining  nine  sites, 
including  the  five  sites  for  which  only 
advanced  preparation  authority  is  re- 
quested in  FY  1971.  The  12-site  de- 
ployment would  provide  substantial 
area  defense  of  the  U.S.  population 
for  a number  of  years  against  Com- 
munist Chinese  and  Nth  country  at- 
tack, and  defense  adequate  to  permit 
most  of  the  U.S.  alert  bomber  force 
to  take  off  even  if  attacked  by  de- 
pressed trajectory  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles.  Defense  against  an 
accidental  launch  from  any  source 
also  would  be  provided  by  the  12-site 
deployment. 


The  DOD  budget  submission  for  FY 
1971  includes  an  authorization  request 
for  $1.49  billion  for  Safeguard.  This 
amount  is  requested  to  continue  ap- 
proved phase  I deployment,  deploy- 
ment of  additional  Sprints  at  phase  I 
sites,  commencement  of  deployment  at 
one  additional  site,  and  undertaking 
advanced  preparations  at  the  five  po- 
tential future  sites.  Funds  for  the 
modified  phase  II  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  less  than  $100  million. 
Total  FY  1971  spending  for  the  Con- 
gressionally  approved  phase  I and  the 
proposed  modified  phase  II  program 
will  amount  to  approximately  $920 
million. 

Given  President  Nixon’s  determina- 
tion to  postpone  additional  actions  on 
U.S.  offensive  systems  this  year  in 
order  to  advance  prospects  for  suc- 
cess in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  further  progress  on  Safeguard 
deployment  becomes  the  only  viable 
course  available  in  FY  1971.  As  the 
President  noted,  “Each  phase  of  the 
deployment  will  be  reviewed  to  insure 
that  we  are  doing  as  much  as  neces- 
sary but  not  more  than  that  required 
by  the  threat  existing  at  that  time.” 
The  modified  phase  II  deployment  rec- 
ommended for  FY  1971  is  the  min- 
imum that  can  and  must  be  done,  both 
in  cost  and  in  system  development,  to 
fulfill  the  President’s  national  secu- 
rity objectives. 
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